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FARMERS, HOLD YOUR COTTON. 

This is the Advice of President Harvie 
Jordan, of the Cotton Growers’ Pro- 
tective Association, and of Secretary 
Parker, of the Farmers’ State Alli- 
liance—Meeting Called. 








On his return from Edgecombe 
County last week, Secretary T. B. 
Parker, of the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ State Alliance, sent out a cir- 
cular letter to secretaries of County 
Alliances, from which we make the 
following extract: 

“I found there [in Edgecombe] as 
well as elsewhere in the State a short 
cotton crop as, compared with last 
year’s crop, also a disposition to hold 
cotton after it went below ten cents 
a pound. With unity of action I be- 
lieve the farmers can get ten cents 
for their cotton if they will hold for 
I have written Mr. Har- 
vic Jordan, of Georgia, President of 
the Cotton Growers’ Association, in 


that price. 


regard to the matter and have sug- 
gested that he at once communicate 
with the cotton farmers of the South 
and urge them to hold their cotton 
for ten cents. As soon as I hear from 
him I will publish his conclusions so 
that our farmers may act in concert 
with the farmers of all the cotton 
States. In the 
I urge every farmer, whether he be- 


growing meantime 
longs to the Alliance or not, to stand 
with us for a minimum price of ten 
cents per pound. 

“ T also advise against selling to- 
Let all, 
who possibly can, hold their tobacco 
until for it at 
There is nothing to 


baeeo at present low prices. 
there is a market 
paying prices. 
lose by holding (for it is now selling 
for less than cost of production), 
but, in my opinion, much is to be 
gained. Plan to materially curtail 
the crop for next year. In the place 
of tobaceo arrange to plant crops 
that can be consumed on the farm. 
It will be better to let the land rest 
than to spend a year cultivating a 
crop that will not pay cost of produe- 
tion.” 

Mr. Parker has since received a 
reply from President Jordan, which 
we give in full herewith: 

PRESIDENT JORDAN'S ADVICE. 
“Monticello, Ga., Oct. 5, 1903. 
“Mr. T. B. Parker, Secretary North 

Carolina Farmers’ State Alliance, 

Raleigh, N. C. 

“My Dear Sir:—I am just in re- 
ceipt of your favor of the 2nd inst., 





and you voice my views exactly. For 
the past month I have begun an 
active campaign the 
South advocating higher prices for 
our great staple crop, placing the 
minimum price at which it should be 
sold at ten cents a pound. I would 
be pleased to have your active co- 
Cotton is 
much too low at the present time, 


throughout 


operation in this matter. 


and the depression is largely due to 
the rush of the raw material on the 
markets by the producers. 
will be a short one. 
be enough cotton made to last the 
mills for another twelve months, and 
those who hold and market slowly 


The crop 
There will not 


will get the cream of better prices 
later on. Let us all work for at least 
tent a pound. 

“With best wishes, I beg to remain, 


“Yours truly, 
“HARVIE JORDAN, 
“Pres. Southern Cotton Growers’ 


Protective Association.” 

Just in this connection we think 
it quite worth while to re print a 
very judicious and thoughtful edito- 
rial in last week’s 


Newton Enter- 


prise. Says Editor Williams: 


AS A NEWSPAPER MAN SEES IT. . 


“The sudden drop a few weeks ago 
of a cent and a half on cotton was 
a great surprise to Southern farm- 
ers. It was also a disappointment. 
The only exvlanation that anybody 
makes of it is, that the farmers are 
marketing it so fast that the quan- 
tity offered is the 
All the reports from the cot- 


beating down 
price. 
ton States agree that there cannot 
be any larger crop harvested than 
the last 10,750,000, 
It is more likely to fall under these 


one, which was 


figures, because it is three weeks late 
and no top crop ean be expected. 
Besides, there has been deterioration 
in the condition from various causes. 
There will be needed 
by the mills next year than this, be- 


more cotton 
eause their supplies have been ex- 
hausted and the demand for cotton 
goods is growing greater every year. 
The prices now ruling, 91%4 to 94% 
cents, are likely to last only through 
the fall months while there is a rush 
by the farmers to sell their cotton 
and pay their summer-made 
bills. A little later, when the pres- 
sure is over, and the sales begin to 


store- 


drop off, there will be a scramble 
among the mill men to lay in sup- 
plies. People who hold back some 
cotton till next year are likely to 
get better prices. Of course this is 
only an opinion. The future price 





of cotton is a thing that puzzles a 
good portion of the people of this 
country; in fact nearly everybody in 
the South. Any poor fellow could be- 
come a capitalist within a year, if he 
only knew what cotton would sell at 
But we 
The farm- 
er does not know, and he hestitates 
whether to sell or to hold; the manu- 
facturer does not know, and hesitates 


six or nine months hence. 
are all in the same boat. 


about filling his warehouses or buy- 
The 


speculator does not know, and is puz- 


ing only as he needs the cotton. 


zled as to whether to buy or sell eot- 
ton for future delivery. If 
only knew. would they not feather 


some 
their nests? Under the uncertainty, 
the speculator is likely to buy some 
and sell futures, the manu- 
facturers are likely to fill some ware- 
se 
The 


farmers had better act on the same 


some 
houses and leave some empty. 
cautious plan; sell some at the pres- 


ent prices, and hold some to see how 
the seale is going to turn.” 





Charlotte Cotton Talk. 


Comparatively little county cotton 
is now being sold, only 384 bales be- 
ing marketed last The re- 
ceipts for the first week in Oetober 
of last year were 11,103 bales. 


week. 


the 
county say that owing to the searcity 


The prominent farmers. of 
of labor and the high wages paid for 
what is obtained, the cost of raising 
eotton has inereased from 1 to 8 
cents per pound during the past two 


or three years. A few years ago nine 


cents per pound was a large price for 


the staple, but the conditions have 
changed and there is no more profit 
in raising it at that price now than 
there was at the smaller prices three 
years ago. 

Cotton Inspector Robert Simpson 
says that the grade of the coton re- 
ceived this vear is the best he has 
ever seen. The staple has been open- 
ing rapidly and the 


picked as rapidly. 


farmers have 
been getting it 
There has been no rain to stain it, 
and all the eotton sold for the past 
weeks has been strict good middling. 

As erratic as the cotton market is 
known to be, there has been nothing 
more phenomenal in its history than 
the rapidity of the recent decline 
from 14 to 9 cents. The Observer has 
recently heard one eotton man _ pre- 
dict, 
that, after a while, there will be an 
Sut that 
Nobody ever knows 


and another agree with him, 


advance equally as violent. 
is another story. 


what cotton is going to do.—Char- 
lotte Observer. 





IMPORTED COTTON SEED. 
A Texas Idea to Head Off the Boll 
Weevel. 


New Orleans, Oct. 8—The com- 
the boll 
weevil convention to be held in Dal- 
las, Tex., has changed the date for 
the convention to November 5 so as 
to assure the presence of delegates 
from all parts of the country. 

At the suggestion of the commit- 
tee having charge of the convention 
Texas roads have agreed to haul cot- 
ton seed for planting to Texas from 
any of the non-infected States for 


mittee having charge of 


less than half the usual rate. The 
idea prevails that if the seed is 


brought from other States, particu- 
larly from the more northerly cotton 
States, there is less likelihood of the 
staple being attacked by the weevil. 
As a consequence most farmers in 
the infected region propose to plant 
seed brought all the way from North 
Carolina, the cotton State furthest 
removed from Texas. The North 
Carolina cotton matures early and 
it is thought that in this way it will 
be possible to head off the ravages of 
the weevil. 





- 


Cotton Crop is Ten Million Bales. 


Oct. 9.—Ten 
million, two hundred and seventy-one 
bales is the 


Montgomery, Ala., 


estimate of the present 
cotton erép, made by the Association 
of Southern Commissioners of Agri- 
culture which adjourned here to-day. 

The association passed a_ resolu- 
tion looking to the prevention of the 
importation of the boll weevil from 
Texas. It is urged that no cotton 
material be brought from Texas so 
long as the weevil is known to be in 
the State. 





As the cotton crop is being gath- 
ered it develops that the crop is 
shorter than at first supposed in this 
county. The average will not be over 
two-thirds of a crop. 
of the this 
county went into the tobacco business 
this year as an experiment. 


Several farmers in 
A man 
was employed to direet the cultiva- 
tion, the farmers not being familiar 
with its culture, as none was ever 
raised in the county The 
crop was very fine. It looks like our 
lands are well adapted to its growth. 
But the price has been so low and the 
returns so small compared with the 
expense that it is safe to say it will 
be many days before any more tobac- 
co is grown in Richmond County.— 
Rockingham dispatch. 


before. 
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OCTOBER FARM WORK. 
Selections From Col. J. B. Killerbrew’s 
Department of Practical Suggestion in 
the Southern Farm Magazine. 


The final preparation for the sow- 
ing of wheat should begin with the 
month. Land that has been fallowed 
during the summer, and especially a 
clover ley,must be harrowed frequent- 
ly, or what is better, double-disked 
until the surface becomes like gar- 
den mold. The condition of the soil 
at the time the wheat is sown is all- 
important. Cloddy land or land that 
is filled with undecayed vegetation 
or land not well drained is totally un- 
fit for the growing of wheat. First 
of all, the drainage of the land must 
be attended to. If there is a surplus 
of moisture in the soil the winter 
freezes will upheave the wheat plant 
and leave it high and dry upon the 
surface. ‘Tillage is the best manure. 
It unlocks the fertility of the soil 
and gives a wide pasture ground in 
which the roots may range in search 
of nourishment for the plant. 

PREPARE WHEAT LAND WELL. 


The low yield all over the South- 
ern States is due mainly to the poor 
preparation of the soil. If sown af- 
ter cotton it often happens that only 
cultivators are used between the 
rows to cover the seed; if sown upon 
tobacco lands the harrow is too often 
the only implement used in the seed- 
ing of the crop; if on a clover fal- 
low only one harrowing is given to 
the land before the drilling of the 
wheat begins. 

Not only should the soil be reduced 
to a fine mold, but it should be rolled 
so as to compact the surface to some 
extent and pulverize the clods. The 
oftener wheat land is worked, other 
things being equal, the greater the 
yield. 

As to the depth to which wheat 
land should be plowed depends very 
much upon the nature of the soil. A 
heavy clay soil should be stirred to 
the depth of six or eight inches, so 
as to throw the water table below the 
surface roots. There are two sets of 
roots to the wheat plant—the tap 
root, that the grain in germinating 
sends downward to the depth of sev- 
eral inches, and the surface roots 
that are thrown out from the crown 
and feed within a few inches of the 
surface. The water table should 
never be reached by the surface roots, 
for under such conditions the wheat 
plant will sicken, turn yellow and 
yield but little, if any, grain. On 
land naturally porous the depth of 
plowing may be lessened, but even in 
this case good drainage is highly im- 
portant. It frequently happens that 
porous soils become water-soaked in 
winter, and in such a case the wheat 
plant is upheaved and winter-killed. 

FERTILIZATION 

The fertilization of the wheat 
crop, except on very fruitful soils, is 
now almost universally practiced. A 
clover fallow is probably most 
abundantly supplied with those ele- 
ments of nutrition best suited to the 
wheat plant. The late John B. Mc- 
Ewen of Tennessee, for many years 
one of the largest and most success- 





ful wheat-growers in the South, be- 
lieved that no land is so well fitted 
for growing a good wheat crop as a 
clover fallow. He says to make the 
wheat crop remunerative, according 
to his experience, nothing answers 
the purpose so well as the clovering 
of the lands. A man engaged in 
threshing wheat in Middle Tennessee 
says that in threshing 100,000 bush- 
els during one summer he never 
struck a clover-sod field that did not 
yield more than twenty bushels to 
the acre. On land equally as good, 
where wheat followed corn, the yield 
rarely exceeded ten bushels to the 
acre. Wheat following wheat on a 
clover sod does as well for three suc- 
cessive crops as at first, when the 
land is in good tilth. Wheat follow- 
ing wheat, says Mr. McEwen, will 
yield better after the first crop for 
five years, but will rarely come up 
to the succession of crops following 
clover. 

Wheat sown on a pea fallow will 
do almost as well as upon a clover 
fallow. The depth to which the clover 
roots penetrate the soil as compared 
with the depth reached by the roots 
of the peas gives a subsoil treatment 
that the land does not receive to the 
same extent with the roots of the 
peas. Nevertheless both add greatly 
to the content of nitrogen in the 
soil, which is essential to the growth 
and development of the wheat plant. 
In all the wheat-growing sections of 
the South, where nothing but winter 
wheat is sown, the practice now is to 
sow with the wheat from 200 to 400 
pounds of the superphosphate of 
lime, in which there is from 3 to 4 
per cent of potash and about an 
equal percentage of ammonia, and 
13 per cent of available phosphoric 
acid. These fertilizers differ widely 
in their constituent elements, but all 
three of the ingredients named are 
necessary. 

Stable mnure should never be ap- 
plied unless it is thoroughly pulver- 
ized, and it should be plowed under 
during the month of September, or 
even earlier. No fertilizers should 
be applied to a wheat field that are 
not easily and quickly assimilated by 
the wheat plant. Lime is an impor- 
tant application for wheat land. It 
is thought to prevent rust and an 
undue growth of straw, while it as- 
sists in filling out the grain. 


SELECTION OF SEEDS 


Nothing but the best seed should 
be sown. The largest, plumpest 
grains should be separated from the 
small and shriveled or partially-de- 
cayed ones. Deterioration in the 
berry may as surely be brought about 
by sowing inferior grain as deterio- 
ration in animals by breeding from 
scrubby stock. A screen that will 
separate the best grains from the 
worst should always be used in pre- 
paring the seed. After this is done 
the seed should be soaked in a solu- 
tion of the sulphate of copper, or 
what will do equally as well, sprink- 
led with a strong solution made by 
using three gallons of boiling water 
to one pound of the sulphate of cop- 
per. When cooled, sprinkle this 
slowly over a pile of ten bushels of 








wheat and stir until two gallons or 
more of the saturated solution have 
been absorbed by the wheat. This 
treatment is a sure preventive 
against the occurrence of smut, a 
fungous disease that will damage the 
grain almost to a point below a com- 
mercial value. 
VARIETIES TO SOW. 


Rust is the greatest enemy to the 
wheat plant in the South. It rarely 
attacks the wheat until about the 
10th of June, but it does its damage 
To avoid this 
danger early varieties only should be 
sown. Among those most highly 
commended are the Fultz, Walker, 
Rice and Yellow Lamas, the latter 
being the earliest to ripen. The Ful- 
caster is a comparatively new variety 
produced by fertilizing the flower of 
the Fultz with the Laneaster. It is 
a very prolific wheat, but often fails. 
The white varieties, though beautiful 
in appearance, have been discarded 
because of the thinness of the grain 
husk, which makes these varieties 
sprout quickly in the shock. 

Wheat should become a_ leading 
crop in every State in the South. To 
provide breadstuffs and provisions 
in sufficient quantity for home con- 
sumption will enable the planters to 
lay aside a large proportion of the 
money derived from the growing of 
cotton and tobacco. A few acres 
only of wheat should be sown at first 
until the experience of .the planter 
shall determine the best variety for 
the locality and for the soils. Every 
eotton and tobacco planter has it in 
his power to become a money-lender 
instead of a money-borrower, and to 
the attainment of this high end every 
effort should be made, and nothing 
will aid more in its accomplishment 
than the growing of the bread grains 
and the raising of provisions. 


in a very few days. 


DIGGING SWEET POTATOES 


The latter part of October, when 
the ground is dry, is the most fa- 
vorable time for digging swect pota- 
toees in the northern tier of the 
Southern States; but in the Gulf 
States they are rarely dug until the 
last of November. This edible root 
is growing very rapidly in popular- 
ity, and large quuantities are now 
shipped with other 
Northern markets, where they com- 
mand good prices and ready sales. 
The sweet potatoes of the South are 
far more sugary than those grown 
in a higher latitude, and to this qual- 
ity may be attributed their growing 
popularity. 

It has always been a difficult mat- 
ter with many sweet-potato growers 
to keep the tubers through the win- 
ter. Sweet potatoes are very sensi- 
tive to both cold and heat and can- 
not be kept sound where there is a 
high degree of humindity. In the 
extreme Southern States they are 
easily kept by being banked in the 
open field in conical piles, with a 
covering of dirt over which an open 
shed is buiult. During a dry winter, 
and one in which the cold is not very 
severe, this method often proves suc- 
cessful in the States further north, 
but it is a rare occurrence that they 
come out sound. A good, dry cel- 


vegetables to the 











lar, with equable temperature, where 
the heat never rises above 70 degrees 
and rarely goes below 50 degrees, will 
keep sweet potatoes the year round. 
A fatal error is often committed in 
very cold weather by heaping great 
layers of straw or shucks from the 
corn over potatoes. This covering 
will often generate heat sufficiently 
high to produce decay. A few blank- 
ets or other thin covering put over 
the potatoes stored in a cellar will 
preserve them free from rot when a 
thicker covering would destroy them. 





Last Week’s North Carolina Crop Bulletin 


The past week has been very dry 
with practically no rain whatever ex- 
cept a very small amount at a few 
widely separated places. The drought 
is injuring all late- crops considera- 
bly, especially turnips, fall Irish po- 
tatoes, crimson clover and early seed- 
ed rye and wheat. Small streams are 
low, and there is a scarcity of water 
in some sections. The temperature 
was slightly above normal, as the 
days" were moderately warm; the 
nights were generally cool, and some 
frost occurred in the mountains. 
While the lack of moisture is affect- 
ing late seeded crops adversely, and 
the ground has become too hard and 
dry for the continuation of fall 
plowing, otherwise conditions were 
very favorable for gathering matured 
crops and for all farm work. Very 
little plowing has been done, and 
only small quantities of winter wheat 
and oats were seeded during the 
week. 

Cotton is opening very rapidly, 
with weather conditions favorable 
for picking, which is progressing 
rapidly; the cool nights have injured 
the top crop; in many fields in the 
south eotton is all open; the esti- 
mate is that nearly half the cotton 
has already been picked, and the yield 
is undoubtedly short. Gathering 
late corn has advanced well; some 
late corn has been injured by lack of 
sufficient moisture. Tobacco has all 
been safely housed, except in a few 
sections in the northwestern part of 
the State. Digging peanuts and 
sweet potatoes are under way, with 
fairly good yields. Most of the pea- 
vine hay crop, nearly all of the fod- 
der and other forage crops have been 
housed under favorable conditions. 
Clover and turnips are being much 
injured by drought. Some wheat and 
oats were seeded during the week, 
but cannot come up without rain. 
Forest fires are reported in the 
northeast part of the State. 

As the staple crops are now prac- 
tically beyond the influence of weath- 
er conditions, this is the last crop 
bulletin for the season of 1903. 





The cover of the The Pilgrim for 
October, while a wide departure from 
the usual pictorial cover, being a 
modeled design, is none the less at- 
tractive and exceedingly artistic. 
The October issue in considerable 
degree seems to give a foretaste of 
the excellence of the numbers to fol- 
low. The chief feature of the con- 
tents is the first chapter of a new 
life of Jefferson Davis. The author 
of this “Real Jefferson Davis” is 
Landon Knight, and in this biogra- 
phy will be found his best work. 
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Selecting Seed Corn. 


The old maxim, “As the seed, so 
will the harvest be,” is perhaps no- 
where so clearly demonstrated as in 
farm crops. As a rule, farmers pay 
entirely too little attention to this, 
one of the most important steps in 
farm production. 

Not one of us would think of 
breeding our animals without some 
particular object in view, and to ob- 
tain this object we would select with 
eare, for breeding purposes, the ani- 
mals which would likely reproduce 
the type we desired. We would con- 
sider the size, shape, symmetry of 
build, rate of growth, capacity for 
producing beef, milk or pork, as the 
case might be, and any other fea- 
tures we may wish to see reproduced. 
Then after breeding we would expect 
the offspring to represent that which 
we beheld in our mind’s eye. 


Now, what is true in raising ani- 
mals, is also true in raising the ordi- 
nary farm crops. By carefully se- 
lecting the seed, keeping always in 
mind the type of plant and kernel 
which will give a large yield, we may 
greatly improve the quality and 
quantity of our crops. This fact is 
forcibly illustrated in the production 
of sugar from beets. The Germans 
have, by seed selection, increased the 
average yield of sugar from five per 
cent to an average of eighteen per 
cent. At Kleinwanzleben, the great 
sugar beet seed plantation of Ger- 
many, the selection of beets for the 
production of seed receives the min- 
utest attention. This selection be- 
gins in the field. The tops must con- 
form to a certain type of develop- 
ment, then the beets themselves pass 
under the eye of an inspector, and 
those not perfect in size and shape 
are discarded. Those which come up 
to the standard in this selection are 
then taken to the laboratory and a 
core is withdrawn from each beet and 
analyzed. Again the ones which do 


not contain a certain per cent of 


sugar are thrown out. Thus the seed 
are produced from absolutely perfect 
beets, and, consequently, the increase 
in yield of sugar is more than three 
times. 

Any farmer in the State may, at 
almost no expense and very little in- 
convenience, bring his cereal crops 
to a high state of perfection. 

Well selected seed from a crop on 
the farm will have the advantage of 
similar environment year after year. 
The soil, climate and treatment will 
be about the same, and then the 
farmer has the opportunity to adapt 
the type and quality to his special 
needs and uses, besides the educa- 
tional value of watching his crops 
and the pleasure of seeing the im- 
provement from one year to the next 
cannot be estimated. Then every 
farmer will be his own seed grower, 
making a specialty of the strains best 
adapted to his own purposes. 

In order to do this successfully, 
one must have in his mind a stand- 
ard type of high quality, and plant 
no seed which does not come up to 
this standard. 

Let us take, for example, corn, a 
very easy crop to improve both in 





yield and quality. The selection of 
seed should begin in the field. Here 
the general growth of stalk can be 
taken into consideration, height, size, 
amount of fodder, position of ear on 
stalk, or better if there are two ears, 
and maturity. In other words, the 
plant must conform to your stand- 
ard type of growth. After husking, 
the ears are subjected to a critical 
examination. First select a perfect 
ear as a type for comparison. This 
applies to the size, shape and color 
of ear and kernel; the arrangement, 
number and space between the rows; 
the indentation of the kernel; the 
filling out at butt and the tip; color 
and size of cob. 

The cylindrical form of ear is 
preferable to the tapering, since the 
tapering, if it have much taper, re- 
sults from the dropping of a row or 
more of kernels, and means, of 
course, a smaller proportion of corn 
to cob. The closer we keep to the 
cylindrical ear the greater the 
amount of corn the ear will carry. 

The shape of kernel has much to 
do with the amount of grain a given 
size cob will carry. The preferable 
shape is the long or medium wedge. 
The circumference of the ear being 
two or three times the circumference 
of the cob, it is obvious that the 
wedge shaped kernel is the only ker- 
nel that will shell the 
amount of corn. 

Number of rows on the ear and 
the furrows between the rows should 
be taken into consideration in the 
selection of seed. A perfect ear of 
eorn has not only a good number of 
rows made up of wedge shaped ker- 
nels of good length, but these rows, 
crowding the shank at the butt, 
should run parallel with the cob well 
to the tip, covering entirely the point 
of the cob. Ears containing short 
or imperfect rows, or which do not 
conform to the standard type, should 


maximum 


be discarded. 

By this steady method of improve- 
ment Illinois farmers have increased 
the average yield per acre of corn 
during the ten years between 1890 
and 1900, 22.8 per cent over the aver- 
age yield between 1880 and 1890. In 
Indiana the increase in yield during 
the last decade over the preceding 
one was 12.8 per cent per acre. 

Why cannot Virginia farmers do 
as well, even better? Here corn has 
been given as an illustration, but the 
other crops grown on the farm can 
be improved just as well as corn. The 
time has come when labor and other 
conditions are such that it will pay 
us to attend to these important fea- 
tures of productionMeade Fergu- 
son, Experiment Station, Blacks- 
burg, Va., in Southern Planter. 


Find your niche, and fill it. If it 
be ever so little, if it is only to be 
a hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
do something in this great battle for 
God and truth.—Spurgeon. 








I can easier teach twenty what 
were good to be done, than be one of 
the twenty to follow mine own teach- 
ings.—Shakespeare. 





He hath riches sufficient who hath 
enough to be charitable. — Sir 





Thomas Browne. 





Dried Sweet Potatoes. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


also. And what a vast difference of 
opinion. For botts in horses give 
two quarts of molasses and in thirty 
minutes halp pound of active glober 
salts, or some active purgative, so as 
to pass them from the stomach. One 
of our dairymen said to me that the 
remedy to relieve a cow of colic is to 
make a halter stall and put a smooth 
piece of wood for a bit and pull open 
her mouth and put the bit of wood 
in her mouth to keep her mouth open 
so the gass could escape. A cow that 
has colic clinches her mouth. So he 
gives the reason for so simple a rem- 
edy. R. R. MOORE. 
Guilford Co., N. C. 


Dried sweet potatoes are said to 
be comparatively more palatable and 
more like the green product than are 
dried apples. The Department of 
Agriculture is preparing a bulletin 
which will tell how “sweets” can be 
dried and kept indefinitely. 

While sweet potatoes may be pro- 
duced in abundance at small cost 
and furnish a cheap, nutritious, and 
generally relished food they have 
fallen far short of the full measure 
of success as a market crop because 
they do not keep well, they are too 
bulky to pay for extended transpor- 
tation, and they cannot stand rough 
handling and exposure to freezing 
weather. The Government Experi- 
ment Station in South Carolina be- 
lieves that these results may be ob- 
tained by boiling the potatoes in an 
open kettle and drying in a fruit 
evaporator. everal bushels of 
sweet potatoes were lowered in an 
iron basket into a large boiler in 
which the water was heated by steam. 
To secure uniform cooking the roots 
should be nearly of the same size. 
Those weighing from 1 to 2 pounds 
required one hour for thorough cook- 
ing. Six to eight hours were re- 
quired for evaporating them at a 
temperature of 150 degrees F. An 
ordinary laborer pecled and sliced 1 
bushel per hour. 

The evaporated product contained 
3.42 per cent of moisture, and it is 
claimed “will keep for an indefinite 
time and bear transportation to any 
part of the world at any season.” 

To prepare the product for table 
use, “soak the slices in warm water 
for an hour and prepare as dressed 
or candied potatoes. The desiccated 
potatoes may also be used as are the 
fresh roots for pudding or for cus- 
tards.” For the latter purpose they 
may be quickly prepared by adding a 
water and 
boiling; not more than 15 minutes 
it is stated will usually be required. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 





The Boll Worm, Not the Boll Weevil. 
“Raleigh, Oct. 5, 1908. 


“Editor Morning Post:—In the 
Post of October 4th you copy an item 
from the Elizabeth City Economist 
concerning the ravages of the sup- 
posed ‘cotton boll weevil’ and advise 
the farmers there to communicate 
with this department. Permit me to 
say that in this particular case the 
farmers who discovered the ‘weevil’ 
did send specimens, which came to 
me and proved to be the old and too 
well known boll worm. 

“This worm is a native, and has 
been known in North Carolina longer 
than the white race. It ought to be 
sufficiently familiar to cotton and 
corn growers by this time. 

“Mr. Hollowell’s cotton bolls show- 
ed also the presence of a fungus dis- 
ease (anthracnose) that seems to be 
growing in importance in this State, 
though formerly of little real signifi- 
eance. These facts and the best 
remedial measures for the occasion 
were promptly communicated to Mr. 
Hollowell. 

“The scare about the Texas boll 
weévil is a needless worry. That in- 
sect does not at the present time oc- 
cur anywhere north of New Orleans. 
Its progress northward is naturally 
slow and in all human probability it 
will be ten or more years before the 
insect reaches North Carolina. In 
the meantime science will probably 
have discovered an efficient remedy 
for its ravages. 

“Tt is a good rule to abide by the 
old recommendation that ‘sufficient 


small amount of warm 





Two Practical Notes: Planting Seed; 
Remedies for Botts and Colic. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


Vegetable growing is much in a 


: : - eso? ; 
line with all other knowledge. To be | for the day are worries thereof.’ The 
a first-class machinist it requires | farmers of North Carolina can rest 


assured that the Department of Agri- 
culture is up with the times and will 
at all times keep on tap the latest 
information concerning ‘weevils’ and 
other varmints. 
“Respectfully, 
“GERALD McCARTHY, 
“Biologist North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” 


years of training and skill. It is 
much a science and an art. So with 
all the parts in growing fine vegeta- 
bles in a succession of years. The 
great variety to be grown from small 
and from large seeds causes many to 
make mistakes. Parsley seed are so 
small that when covered deep they 
never come up for years. My plan 
has been to prepare land well and 
make a mark and sow and leave un- 
covered until rain covers; so with 
celery, leaving for rain to cover. Let- 
tuce comes best sown on a rich loose 
bed. Other seeds may be lightly cov- 
ered. 

People differ about all subjects. In 
conversation yesterday with two pro- 
fessors, diseases of horses came up 
for discussion—lock jaw, so-called 
sanded, balky horses, lamppers, blind 





Sanford Express: The best grape 
raised in North Carolina is the scup- 
pernong. And by the way, the Tar 
Heel State is the home of this most 
delightful grape. It grows nowhere 
so well as in North Carolina. They 
have never been so profitable as some 
other kinds of grapes, as they are 
harder to save when shipped. How- 
ever, Mr. John Phillips, of Cameron, 
proposes to ship ten car loads if he 








staggers, and other ailments; botts| can get that many. 
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GENERAL NEWS _ 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 








The Russians are taking no steps 
to evacuate New Chang. 

China has appealed to Japan for 
assistance against Russia. 

Professor Langley’s flying machine 
was launched and proved to be a 
complete failure. 


The Bristow report on the postal 
scandals probably will be completed 
about October 20. 


A decrease in the number of new 


eases of yellow fever at Laredo, 


Texas, is reported. 

Extra precautions are being taken 
to protect the President 
cranks and insane persons. 


against 


John Alexander Dowie, the evan- 
gelist, was quoted as expecting to 
get $50,000,000 in New York. 


The Steel Trust reduced the divi- 
dend on the common stock from one 
per cent to one-half of one per cent. 


Gen. Bradley T. Johnson, of Mary- 
land, a famous Confederate soldier, 
died at the home of his son in Gooch- 
land County, Va. 


The commercial treaty between 
China and the United States, open- 
ing certain ports in Manchuria, was 
signed at Shanghai. 


Twenty-two members of a mob 
charged with lynching a negro have 
been indicted by the grand jury of 
Moore County, Tenn. 


President Roosevelt appointed 
John P. Neilds, of Wilmington, an 
anti-Addicks man, United States At- 
torney for Delaware. 


Tammany Hall has taken steps to 
establish an organization of its own 
in Brooklyn as a rival to the one 


headed by Hugh McLaughlin. 


Senator Thomas C. Platt, who is 
70 years old, announced that he 
would marry Miss Lillian T. Jane- 
way, of Washington, on October 15 
in New York. 

Secret service officers had a des- 
perate encounter with an armed in- 
sane man who was determined to see 
President Roosevelt in the vestibule 
of the White House. 


Joseph Chamberlain, speaking at 
Greenock, Scotland, said he was a 
free trader, but wanted a tariff as a 
means of foreing a fair 
with other countries. 


exchange 


The trustees of the Peabody Edu- 


cational Fund held their annual 
meeting in New York City. Dr. 8. 


A. Green, of Boston, was chosen to 
sueceed Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 


Peter Elliott, a Swede from Min- 
neapolis, drew a pistol and fought 
desperately when ejected from the 
White House, where he said he ealled 
simply to see the President. 


The Federal grand jury made its 
final return in the postal scandals in- 
vestigation, indicting Judge James 
N. Tyner, Harrison J. Barrett, Hen- 
ry C. Hallenback, John T. Metealf, 
Norman B. Metcalf and others al- 
ready indicted. 





The Postoffice Department Scandal 
Again. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

After devoting four months almost 
exclusively to the consideration of 
the charges growing out of the post- 
oftice scandals, the Washington grand 
jury was dismissed last Monday. Its 
last act 
the long list of 


was to add_ thirteen to 
indictments found 
against those who stand accused of 
defrauding the Government through 
the postoffice. These last indictments 
were against James N. Tyner, Har- 
rison J. Barrett, George W. Beavers, 
W. Seott Towers, James T. Metcalf, 
August W. Machen, all former postal 
ofticials, Norman R. Metealf and 
Harry C. Hallenbeck, both of New 
York, William D. Doremus, of Wash- 
ington, and State Senator Green, of 
New York. Several of these were 
formerly indicted and have now two 
indictments returned 
In fact, Machen must 
now stand trial on fourteen indict- 
ments and Beavers on six. 


or more new 
against them. 


There are now about thirty cases 
awaiting trial. Many of the accused 
held high positions in the Postoffice 
Department or elsewhere in public 
life. Tyner was at one time Post- 
master-General, and until his recent 
removal, held the important position 
of Assistant Attorney-General for 
the Postoffice Department. Edmund 
Il. Driggs was formerly a member 
of Congress from New York, Green 
is a member of the New York State 
Senate, John T. Cupper is mayor of 
Lockhaven, Pa., Machen was Super- 
intendent of the Delivery Di- 
vision, Hedges of the City Delivery, 
and Miller and Christianey were as- 
sistant attorney for the Postoffice 
Department. The charges against 
these men may be divided into three 


Free 


classes; taking commissions on sup- 
plies sold the Department, allowing 
“oet-rich-quick” and other fraudulent 
concerns to use the mails on the pay- 
ment of a consideration and tamper- 
ing with the accounts by the improp- 
Most of 
the trials will be held in Washington, 
and will commence with the present 
They 
will be continued through the winter 
and are 


er registration of expenses. 


term of the criminal court. 


along 
Many fur- 
ther changes and dismissals are ex- 
pected in the Department, and talk 
of a Congressional investigation of 
the postoffice continues. 


expected to drag 


through next summer. 


A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 10, 1903. 





The Pitiful Career of a King. 
Those who have seen good pictures 
of the little King of Spain are not 
astonished by the news that he has 
A feeble 
body, obviously tenanted by a feeble 
mind, a 


developed consumption. 


narrow, sunken chest; a 
frightful heredity, and an environ- 
ment as pitiable as a penitentiary— 
such is the seventeen-year-old boy 
whom destiny doomed to a lot about 
as uneviable as that of any of these 
fourteen hundred millions of human 
creatures. He was born a king. He 
never knew what it was to have even 
the rare breaths of limited freedom 





enjoyed by an heir-apparent. He -was 
born in a 
changed its 
dreary 


that has never 
etiquette 
when its 


eourt 
from those 
kings and 
princes, queens and princesses used 


days 


to go almost mad, sometimes quite 
mad, from weariness in their exalted 
loneliness. He was born of a family 
that has become historic for stupid- 
ity, dullness, and tendency to mel- 
ancholia. He was born of the most 
degenerate and corrupted branch of 
that family. Finally, he was born to 
trouble and alarm, to heart-breaking 
sorrows and anxieties. 

And consumption. 
Probably never in his whole life, his 
sickly, isolated, 


now he has 


companionless, eti- 
quette-bound life, was there a burst 
of the real, the radiant sunshine of 
happiness such as most children, even 
foundlings and paupers, often bask 
in.—Collier’s Weekly. 





Why Macedonia Rebels. 

So far as mere outrage and excess 
go, there is probably not much to 
choose between Bulgarian Komitadji 
The whole 
Brute slaughter and 
rapine appear everywhere. It is easy 
to make a ease for either side. The 
worst excesses are undoubtedly by 


and Turkish irregular. 
land is savage. 


Moslems. Nothing can exaggerate, 
and no words that can be printed ean 
describe, the woe and horror of the 
past six months in Macedonia from 
Turkish troops, regular and irregu- 
lar. Not all that is told is true, but 
enough is true to make worse hor- 
rors than any man dare tell. But 
Turkish oppression has this about it 
There is a 
righteous insanity which oppression 
must breed if freedom is to be won. 
Given Russian policy as_ it 


that it breeds madness. 


now 
stands, and there is no prospect in 
any course but the hopeless struggle 
into which the best of young Bulga- 
ria has flung itself headlong, as 
though life were the least of earth’s 
goods. Turkish administration has 
suffered the loss which ,afflicts all 
things Turkish under’ the present 
Sultan’ ‘Much once escaped the old 
rude methods. As the machine im- 
proves it grinds the more merciless- 
ly. The Macedonian farmer pays a 
tithe of 12% per cent, an imperial 
tax of 15, and faces an export duty 
of 8 per cent, 3542 per cent in all. 
Head tax, license, road taxes—with 
no roads—and all the various im- 
posts, from 35 to 45 per cent of the 
produce of labor, are swept into the 
gatherer’s or, tax-farmer’s 
hands. Heavy taxes exist in all Con- 
tinental Europe, witness Italy; but 
at least there is legal security. In 
Turkey, while there is and 
much prosperity for many, and a 
steady growth of wealth and popula- 


worse, 


peace 


tion, there is never security. This 
oppresses like a nightmare. More 


than once, I have seen the immigrant 
from Turkey in this country who 
there had enjoyed some ease, posi- 
tion, and wealth, and who here was 
vainly struggling for a bare, hard 
livelihood, and, when I spoke of the 
contrast, instantly told 
that this was a small price to pay 
for the mere sense of security under 


have been 





law and freedom from arbitrary pow- 
er.—From “The Macedonian Strug- 
gle,” by “An American Born in Tur- 
key,” in the American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews for October. 





Breaking the Trotting Record. 


When the now world-famous horse, 
Lou Dillon, trotted a mile in two 
minutes flat the other day, the dream 
of generations, that sometimes there 
would come a horse that would make 
such speed, was realized. If we had 
the money, time, effort and care that 
were spent through many years in 
trying to bring forth such an animal, 
we would be somewhat richer than 
we are, no doubt. Since the famous 
Maud S. made a mile some years ago 
in two minutes, five seconds (we be- 
lieve) it is safe to say that millions 
of dollars have been spent in trying 
to produce a two-minute horse. So 
eager have men been to save a few 
seconds in the trotting time of a 
horse. The same is true in every de- 
partment of industry and business in 
our day. Railroad companies will 
tear up their road bed, tunnel a 
trestle a river, at al- 
most any expense of means and ef- 
fort, to save a few minutes, or a few 
seconds, in a long run. 


mountain or 


Men are wil- 
ling to plank down their shekels to 
save the seconds. And it pays finan- 
cially. This same Lou Dillon could 
not find a sale at $150. 
er refuses, with offer of 
$50,000. Truly time is money, and a 
great deal of it.—Christian Sun. 


Now her own- 
scorn, an 





Tom Johnson and Mark Hanna. 


In Ohio, the campaign is a per- 
sonal fight between Mayor Thomas 
L. Johnson, of Cleveland, and Sena- 
tor M. A. Hanna. Johnson took the 
Democratic nomination for Governor 
against the advice of his friends, and 
with no strong hope that he could be 
elected over Col. Myron T. Herrick, 
the Republican nominee. Herrick 
will probably be elected, and thus 
take a place well up toward the head 
of the list of those mentioned for the 
Republican nomination for Vice- 
President. What Johnson has in 
mind is to win the Legislature away 
from Senator Hanna, who comes up 
for re-election at the hands of the 
legislators chosen this fall. Johnson 
does not want to go to the Senate. 
Indeed, he put another man on the 
ticket as the choice of the Democrats 
for that honor, at the hands of the 
Legislature. Johnson has Presiden- 
tial ambitions. He wants to go be- 
fore the Democratic National Con- 
vention and say, “I am the man who 
defeated Mark Hanna.” 

Hanna and Johnson are both 
strong men, hard fighters, good gen- 
erals, and each has all the money 
needed. The personality of Herrick 
will be lost—is lost already in the 
struggle. Hanna is fighting for his 
political life, and Johnson is fighting 
for a nomination for President. The 
whole campaign is predicated in these 
lines.—Collier’s Weekly. 





A perverse temper and a discon- 
tented, fretful disposition, wherever 
they prevail, render any state of life 
unhappy.—Cicero. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 











Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


It is announced that Hon. Zeb 
Vance Walser, of Lexington, wants 
the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor next year. 

The prohibition election in Salis- 
bury has been postponed from the 
3rd to the 12th of November so as 
to have a new registration, which has 
been ordered. 


In the Greensboro election as to 
the issuance of $250,000 of city bonds 
for street improvement, sewerage and 
water, the bond issue earried by a 
large majority. 


The election on the liquor question 
in Raleigh Monday resulted in a vie- 
tory for the dispensary by a majority 
of 194 in a total vote of 1,160. The 
dispensary will go into operation 
January 1, next. : 

W. J. MeLendon, of Wadesboro, 
has organized a company with $100,- 
000 eapital to build a cotton mill at 
Marshall, The 
power will be obtained from the 
French Broad River. 


Madison County. 


It looks like some of the promi- 
nent politicians of this State are try- 
ing to work up a sentiment for Sena- 
tor Gorman, of Maryland, for the 
Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent.— Monroe 

Mr. W. R. Hearst, of New York, 
has invited 


Journal. 


Senator Overman and 
Yongressman Kluttz, of Salisbury, to 
join a party in Chicago next week 
for a trip through Oklahoma and 
New Mexico, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a study of the Statehood ques- 
tion. Both gentlemen have accepted 
the invitation. 


Ashboro Courier: There is said 
to be a great exodus of negroes from 
this State North. The 
goes on without cessation. This is 
not true as to this section. The 
negroes who left here for the North 
a few years ago nearly all died or 
their health became so impaired they 
returned. They have better health 
here and save more, they say. 


movement 


Monroe Journal: The farmers of 
Catawba County preparing to 
have a “sale and exchange day” at 
Newton on November 17th. The plan 
is to meet there with all their best 
and 


are 


stock products, exhibit them 
to each other, exchange and sell, and 
in all ways possible to promote the 
raising of better breeds, disposition 
of surplus stock and the bringing of 
the people nearer together. 


A survey has been completed for 
a new railroad to extend from Whit- 
tier to Soeco Gap, N. C., in the Balsam 
mountains. The Lippincotts, of Phil- 
adelphia, the Mason Lumber Com- 
pany, the Hans-Rees Tanning Com- 
pany, and several Eastern capitalists 
are said to be interested in the road, 
will be 
miles in length, traversing a region 
of original forest of oak and hard 
wood. 


which about twenty-four 





The next meeting of the North 
Carolina Academy of Science will 
be held at Chapel Hill in November. 
This 
teachers in scientific departments of 
the State, and 
others who have had training in sci- 


organization is made up of 


various colleges in 


enee and are interested in scientific 
research. 


New Bern Journal: It is a great 
pity that the vagrant law cannot be 
anplied to the 


idle, trifling 


hundreds or more 


boys, who chase the 
streets all day long, making a nuis- 
New Bern is 


growing an enormous crop of 


ance of themselves. 
jail 
birds and criminals in these worthless 


colored boys. 


Goldsboro dispatch, 8th: The pro- 
hibition election to-day resulted in 
a great victory for the anti-saloon 
league, which has waged an incessant 
warfare against the whiskey traffe 
for several months. At no time since 
the clection was ordered, about five 
weeks ago, has there been any doubt 
as to the result. 


‘ 


The majority for 
prohibition is 249. 


Julia Stanfield, a colored woman, 
was pronounced dead by three negro 
doctors in Durham some time ago 
and she was put in a coffin and sent 
off. On the way to its lasting place 
the “corpse” came to life in a rail- 
died an hour or 
suit has been 
brought against the doctors for $5,- 


000 damages. 


road station, but 


two later. Now a 


Charlotte Observer: The gift by 
ex-Judge W. P. Bynum, of Charlotte, 
of $25,000 to the University for the 
erection of a gymnasium, was quite 
like him. Behind a reserved demea- 
nor he carries a warm and generous 
heart, and no subseription list for 
any worthy purpose is ever opened 
here that he is not among the first 
His 


handsome gift to the University is 


and most liberal contributors. 


altogether characteristic. 


In a special to-day 
with J. W. Bailey, chairman of the 


interview 


State Anti-Saloon League, some val- 
uable information was gained regard- 
ing the liquor fight in North Carolina 
this year. The following towns have 
Anti-Saloon 
absolute prohibi- 
tion, and some for dispensary: Wil- 
son, dispensary; Statesville, prohibi- 


been earried by the 
League, some for 


tion; Gold Hill, prohibition; Benson, 
Elm 


prohibition; 


prohibit it mn, 
Wadesboro, 
City, 


City, dispensary ; 
Elizabeth 
prohibition; Raleigh, dispen- 
Ruther- 
fordton, prohibition; Hillsboro, pro- 


sary; Oxtord, dispensary; 


hibition. The liquor men earried the 


following towns: Tarboro, which 
voetd out dispensary, and voted in 
saloons; Roxboro defeated prohibi- 
tion; Reidsville defeated prohibition ; 
Seotland Neck defeated prohibition; 
Morganton, defeated prohibition, af- 
ter twenty years of it. The following 
places are about to hold elections on 


Weldon, Wash- 


ington, Kinston, New Bern, Golds- 


the liquor question: 


boro, Durham, Salisbury, Henderson 
Marion. So 


been made at Wilmington, Greens- 


and far no move has 
boro, Winston-Salem, Asheville and 


Charlotte. 





Elizabeth City Economist: On 
Wednesday Mr. C. W. Hollowell, see- 
retary of the Pasquotank Farmers’ 
Club and one of the most prominent 
farmers of the county, was in the 
Economist office showing us some of 
the disastrous work of the weevil. 
He had with him one of the weevils, 
which is of a dark color and about 
the size of a potato bug, and several 
which the bug had de- 
Mr. Howell said he had no- 
ticed within the last few days several 
dead bolls in his cotton fields, but did 
not know the cause until Wednesday, 


cotton bolls 
stroyed. 


when he made an examination and 
discovered the weevil. [This is a mis- 
take. It was not weevil. See letter 
of Prof. McCarthy on page 3.—Ed. 
Pk 

Charlotte Observer: 
in the Greensboro correspondent of 


It was said 


The Observer of yesterday that in 
some sections of the State the Watts 
law is a dead-Itter. The Greensboro 
Record has said practically the same 
thing. Assuming this to be true, the 
reason is not far to seek. The reve- 
nue officers are at enmity with it, 
and the State officers have never ad- 
the 
ment of laws nrohibiting the manu- 


dressed themselves to enforee- 
facture of liquor, leaving that duty 
to the officers of the general govern- 
ment, and they cannot readily get in 
the way of it. In other words, no- 
body frets especially for the enforce- 
ment of the new State law, and it 
would be rather remarkable under the 
circumstances if it were enforced. 


Col. Olds: While it seems to be 
admitted that the greatest percentage 
of illiteracy among whites is in cot- 
ton mill counties, yet as the State 
Public Instrue- 
tion says, this condition will not con- 


Superintendent of 
tinue long. The leading mill men are 
enthusiastically pushing the public 
school work at their respective mills 
and this is having a powerful effect 
on other other mill men, who are fol- 
At one 
time some of the officials thought the 
mill owners might be in a large de- 


lowing so good an example. 


gree responsible for illiteracy among 
mill employees, but they find upon a 
that it is the 
parents, the fathers of the children, 
who are really to blame. Not a few 
of these fathers offer their children 
for work and say they don’t eare for 


eritical examination 


them to go to school, and tell the 
mill owner that if he does not employ 
them they will be taken somewhere 
else. The new law regarding child 
labor in the mills will have a good 
effect, though it is really but a begin- 


ning. 





Improvement in Star-Route Mail Service. 

The Postoffice Department is ad- 
vertising for bids for carrying the 
mail on the star-routes in this State 
for four vears, beginning on the first 
day of next July. All bids must be 
filed by the first day of next Decem- 
ber. 

Heretofore many, if not the most, 
of the star this 
State have been let to non-residents, 


route contracts in 
who sublet them at a reduced price 
living near the routes. 
In this way these non-resident con- 


to persons 





tractors made fortunes. Every one 
of them would get a large number of 
and then sublet them at 
starvation prices to persons in the 


contracts 


neighborhood, who would ride 
through the winter’s cold and the 


summer’s heat and_ receive barely 
enough to feed a man and beast. 
This is to be remedied and here- 
after contractors will 
have to make their money some other 


way. 


non-resident 


Hereafter no bid for earrying 
the mail will be considered unless the 
bidder shall agree to give his per- 
sonal supervision to the performance 
of the contract and “will reside on or 
contiguous to the route.” 

That is, the bidder must be a resi- 
dent of the territory regularly served 
by a postoffice on the route. This 
will put an end to the letting of mail 
contracts to non-residents to this 
State, and give a better chance to our 
home folks. 

The persons living near a country 
mail route will be pleased to learn 
that they will no longer (after the 
first of next July) have to pay the 
mail-carrier for leaving their mail in 
After the 
first of next July the carrier on every 
deliver 
mail into all boxes and hang small 


their boxes along the road. 
route “will be required to 


bags or satchels containing mail on 
cranes or posts that may be erected 
These boxes must 
roadside so that 
the carrier can deposit the mail with- 
The 
earrier will also be required to re- 
ceive any mail matter presented to 
route. This will be a 
great convenience to many persons 
in the country.—Chatham Record. 


along the route.” 
be located on the 


out leaving his vehicle or horse. 


him on his 





The Haywood Trial. 


After dragging its weary length 
along for ten days or more, the trial 
of Ernest Haywood for the killing 
of Ludlow Skinner in Raleigh last 
February is now nearing its end, and 
the result will probably be announced 
before this issue of The Progressive 
Writing 
of the matter in Saturday’s Char- 
lotte Observer, Col. F. A. Olds says: 

“The long strain of 


Farmer reaches its readers. 


taking evi- 
dence in the Haywood case has end- 
ed, and to-day the long speech-mak- 
It is the general belief 
that the trial will, not before 
Tuesday. There are a dozen attor- 
neys to speak. 


ing began. 


end 


All naturally desire 
to be heard at length, and there is 
really no limit as to time. Natural- 
ly, too, they desire to make a reputa- 
The court 
Hay- 
wood’s counsel have never had any 
doubt of his acquittal. One of them 
asserted on the night of the killing 
that they had a perfect line of de- 
fense. This attorney said to-day that 
the statement widely circulated that 
some of the lawyers or all of them 
for Haywood, had desired the ples 
of insanity to be made, was utterly 
unfounded and that there was never 
any such purpose. The general pub- 
lic still seems to have an idea that 
there will be a mistrial. Of course, 
some persons believe there will be 
absolute acquittal, some believe there 
will be a verdict for manslaughter, 
and some a verdict of murder in the 
second degree. All sorts of guesses 
are heard scores of times every day.” 


tion in this notable case. 
is working eight hours a day. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


At Last.* 








When on my day of life the night is 
falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned 
spaces blown. 
I hear far voices out of 
ealling 
My feet to paths unknown :— 


darkness 


Thou who hast made my home of life 
so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls 
decay ; 
O Love divine, O Helper ever pres- 
ent, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


Be near me when all else is from 
me drifting; 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days 
of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplift- 


ing 
The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, O Father! 
Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and 
uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm 
I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 


Let 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreck- 
oned, ji 
And both forgiven through Thy 
abounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beck- 
oned 
Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among Thy many 
mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin 
and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s 
green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about 
me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and 
holy song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy trees 
of healing, 
The life for which I long. 
—John G. Whittier. 





Gastonia Gazette: We cannot re- 
frain from congratulating our 
Cherryville friends upon the good 
things of life they are enjoying and 
upon the progress they are making in 
the right direction. As related in 
correspondence published in another 
column, an old-time singing out of 
the Southern Harmony and the Tim- 
brel of Zion was a recent attraction 
at one of our churches, and_ the 
young men of the town have organ- 
ized a regular Friday night debat- 
ing society. There is no congrega- 
tional singing in the world fit to be 
named on the same day with the per- 
formance of a congregation well 
trained by the old-time do-me-sol 
methods, and there is no discounting 
the educational value and practical 
usefulness of an _ interesting and 
properly conducted debating society. 
Our Cherryville friends have two of 
the good things of life to enjoy, and 
we wish them good luck in their 
two valuable institutions of civiliza- 
tion. 





*Tbis is No. 145 of our series of the World's 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gretsive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
alre*dy appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, ongtfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Tennyson, Fimrod, Riley, Ryan, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, and others, 





The Joy of Working. 


Think not, Sir Man-of-Leisure, as 
you peep lazily through your heavily 
curtained window at the scurrying 
seven-o’clock-crowd on the way to its 
daily toil, that you have the best of 
it because you can snuggle back be- 
neath your luxurious covering and 
sleep until Jeems or Meadows brings 
your corning coffee and paper and 
asks if you prefer the Yellow 
Dragon or the Green Devil for your 
forenoon spin. 

Do not lay the flattering unction 
to your soul that yours is the happier 
lot. 

Yonder youth with swinging step, 
with fists dug deep into the pockets 
of his thread-bare coat and a cold 
luncheon wrapped in paper tucked 
beneath his arm, tastes a finer, sweet- 
er joy than all your 
bring. 


luxury can 

His is the pleasure of incentive— 
the glory of work. 

For there is a zest to it all. The 
quick spring from bed at the alarm 
clock’s summons, the hastily swallow- 
ed breakfast, then out into the wine- 
like air of early morning. To work— 
vigorous work of brain or brawn, 
whether it be scratching away at a 
desk or directing the eternal grind 
of clanking machinery. 

It is occupation—accomplishment ! 

Do not pity these work-a-day folk. 
Save your sympathy for the hapless 
and hopeless idle fellows—the un- 
fortunates or unwillings; alike com- 
miserable. 

Joy goes with the working masses. 
There is joy in the noonday lunche- 


‘on, whether in a gilded cafe or a cold 


snack hastily devoured “before the 
whistle blows.” 

The evening meal is a feast to the 
weary man, and his well-earned rest 
is the greatest joy of all. Hard work 
is the greatest of all cures for in- 
somnia. 

Thank God you can work! 

Though your office labor strains 
your nerves and racks your brain, 
though the “shop” takes the best 
of your strength and _ vitality—be 
glad to be living, an active part of 
the working world. 

You must earn your amusements 
before you can enjoy them. Ennui 
has no part in the strenuous life. 

Be glad, for conscience’ sake, that 
you are not one of those most mis- 
erable of all men, a fellow without 
a job—a human machine standing 
idle, rusting and losing its value from 
disuse. 

Thank God you can work! 


When sorrow and grief come, when 
you seek to forget, to crush out cruel 
thoughts, thank God that you can 
absorb yourself in your occupation, 
plunge deep into the details of your 
duty. 

Thank God that you can work— 
that you can grasp your pay envelope 
and say: “This is mine, the rightful 
pay for the labor of my brain, the 
just earnings of my strong right 
arm.” 

Be thankful, employer as well as 
enployee, for the joy of working. 

You know the pleasure of it. 

Do not deceive yourself by the 


promise (nine times in ten a pleasant 
little fiction), that by and by you will 
retire, ease up, and end your life in 
idle luxury. 

The business game is not alone for 
the pleasure of the spoils, but for 
the joy of playing. 

What the world may call greed 
and avarice you know to be the fasci- 
nation of success—the intoxication 
of accomplishment, and it will keep 
you untiringly at it—on your mettle 
in the battle—till the end of life. 

For life is work. 

And work is’ life.—D. Herbert 
Moore, in Judicious Advertising. 





Why He Quit. 


Senator Aldrich used to be shaved 
by a colored barber of the name of 
Dickson whenever he went to Boston. 
One morning he opened a conversa- 
tion by saying: “I believe you are a 
member of the African Church in 
Street ?” 

“No, sah; not at all, sah,” was the 
reply made with much dignity. 

“Ah, I thought you were when I 
was here last.” 

“But not dis yeah, sah.” 

“Ah, have you resigned?” 

“Well, sah, it wuz dis way: I 
jined dat church en good faith and 
de fust yeah I give ten dollars to’ds 
the stated gospel, en all de chtrch 
people calls me ‘Brudder Dickson.’ 
De second yeah ma bizness fell off, 
en I. give five dollars; en all de 
church people dey call me ‘Mister 
Dickson.’ Do dis razzer huht you’, 
sah 2” 

“Not at all; it is very easy.” 

“Thank you, sah; well, de third 
yeah I feel so pohly dat I don’t give 
nuthin’ ’t all fur preachin’, en all de 
church people dey pass me by en say 
‘dat old niggah Dickson.’ Atter dat 
I quit ’em.”—New York Press. 








Another Distinguished Tar Heel. 


Everybody has been struck by the 
large number of native Tar Heels 
who leave North Carolina and make 
names for themselves in other States. 
They are to be found in every State 
and Territory, and in nearly every 
town and city of any importance, in 
the United States, and-some of them 
have gone to foreign lands and 
achieved fame and success. It seems 
that almost everybody who has done 
anything of importance either went 
from North Carolina or descended 
from North Carolina stock. A gen- 
tleman who is compiling a list of 
famous North Carolinians in other 
States says he had added to the roll 
the name of one of the most progres- 
sive young business men on the Pa- 
cific slope in the person of Mr. Sam- 
uel Hill, of Seattle, Wash. Mr. Hill 
left North Carolina when quite young 
and was educated at Harvard Ool- 
lege. Afterward he married a daugh- 
ter of the president of the Great 
Northern Railroad and became an ex- 


pert in transportation business, 
through extensive service on the 
Great Northern. Mr. Hill was em- 
ployed by the French Government 
to make an exhaustive report of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, being the 
first American to traverse that great 
line. He has traveled much in the 





Orient.—Charlotte Chronicle. 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc, 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Our two letters this week are wide- 
ly different, but both are interesting. 

The one from M. H. impresses me, 
as it will all mothers who like to 
practice economy. There is so much 
waste of good material that might 
be saved if we only knew how to use 
dye and make it look like new goods. 
This can be done without a great 
amount of money and requires less 
time than most women imagine, and 
is not very much trouble. 

Some mothers contend that it is 
their duty to dress better than any 
other member of the family; and do 
not hesitate to buy the better quality 
of material for themselves, knowing 
that after they have finished with 
the garment they can fashion clothes 
for the children which will wear 
equally as well as the new inferior 
goods and have the additional charm 
of looking better. It is especially 
true of winter goods as they can be 
made darker than they were origi- 
nally and with a bit of color make 
very pretty suits. 

Buttons are to be used extensively 
for trimming this season. Somehow 
we like the mode, for no dress seems 
finished unless there are buttons 
on it. 

There is a chilliness in the breeze 
which floats in at the window near 
me that hints of cooler weather, and 
the future need of wraps. The knit- 
ted jacket promises to be exceeding- 
ly popular, especially with the school 
girls and there is no prettier ac- 
companiment as a hat: than the 
crocheted or knitted tam-o’shanter 
cap of the same color. If the band 
is properly made it can be pulled 
down over the ears on very cold or 
rainy days, thus forming a kind of 
hood, which is not only comfortable 
but becoming to fresh young faces. 
It costs quite a neat little sum to 
hire these articles made, but if you 
know how to do them for yourself 
the zephyr can be had for a small 
sum. 

Mrs. S. E. M.’s letter I regard as 
eminently sensible, and I hope that 
our farmers will give it careful at- 
tention. 

If you have read “A prize offer” 
on our page last week, re-read it and 
call some friend’s attention to it. I 
have read the book offered and know 
that it is well worth your time to 
try for it. We expect this depart- 
ment to be unusually interesting this 
winter and with your help we can 
and will make it so. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





How to Clean Dress Goods. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—A woolen 
dress skirt may be wonderfully 
freshened by first removing the 
spots with warm suds to which a lit- 
tle ammonia has been added, but the 
skirt should be thoroughly brushed 
before it is dampened: After remov- 
ing the spots, slip the skirt over your 
ironing board, then dampen slightly 
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and press on the wrong side with a 
good hot iron. Avoid letting the iron 
remain too long upon one spot, as 
it may make the cloth shiny or leave 
prints of the iron. Deodorized ben- 
zine is good for removing grease 
spots from any kind of goods, and 
does not change the color, but the 
fabric should be cleaned with a piece 
of the same goods, and the cloth 
rubbed with the weave and the rub- 
bing should be continued until the 
material is perfectly dry. 

But often a dress skirt is so soiled 
that no amount of cleaning will make 
it presentable, and if much trimmed, 
it is necessary to take it apart and 
wash the pieces; but a plain woolen 
skirt may be washed as easily and 
well as a cotton one and there is 
nothing better for washing such fab- 
rics than warm suds to which a. lit- 
tle gasoline has been added. [Owing 
to danger of fire contact, better use 
gasoline outdoors.—A. J.] The 
cloth should be washed in the suds 
between the hands, and squeeze as 
nearly dry as possible, after rinsing 
in very blue water, if the cloth is 
black or any shade of blue. 
way to clean these materials is to 
place them on a board, and to use the 
suds with a wad of the material for 
a sponge, rubbing the suds well into 
the fabric on the right side. Alpaca 
or serge of any kind may be washed 
as other woolen goods, only to the 
last-rinsing water add a little gum 
arabic. A black woolen dress skirt 
often becomes rusty before it is bad- 
ly worn and the goods can be recol- 
ored a jet black by dipping in black 
diamond dye for wool, and a colored 
skirt can be colored black or any 
darker shade of the same color. A 
faded blue skirt was renewed by col- 
oring it a dark blue and it looked as 
nice as new after a careful pressing 
on the wrong side, and in pressing 
the cloth, great care should be taken 
to preserve the shape of the pieces, 
by ironing one way of the goods 
either lengthwise or across, and the 
cloth should be pressed over and over 
until perfectly smooth and dry. 

M. H. 


Another 





The Folly of Organizing Farmers to 
Reduce Acreage. 


Dear Aunt Jennie :—I see that So- 
cial Chat does not appear in The 
Farmer of September 22nd, so I con- 
clude that there is plenty of room 
for me to display my ignorance. 
Therefore I shall try to entertain or 
amuse the readers of Social Chat for 
a brief period of time. 

I see in The Farmer an account of 
a new farmers’ organization, which 
is said to be winning great favor in 
Vance County. The same by name 
is the Farmers’ Real Estate Organi- 
zation. 

Now, I wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that I am heartily in favor 
of any organization that will help 
the farmers to be independent, so 
they can price their own products, 
and deliver themselves from the 
serfdom into which they are rapidly 
drifting at the present time. I am a 
farmer’s wife and very much dissat- 
isfied with the present order of cir- 
cumstances. 





But to the new organization. I 
read the description of the same very 
carefully, looking for intentions, 
declaration of purposes, etc. Strange 
to say I found only one. And this 
quoted, reads thus: “In all probabil- 
ity our first efforts will be in the di- 
rection of the reduction of acreage, 
thereby curtailing the output of 
farm products, and that, when ac- 
complished means nothing less than 
the control of markets for said 
products.” The author of the arti- 
cle claims that this new organization 
has found “the keynote to the pres- 
ent situation.” 

Well, let us see about this. The 
Cotton Farmers’ Association in the 
Southern States has been meeting 
and passing resolutions for several 
years. Every time the same old song: 
“Whereas, overproduction is the 
cause of low prices; therefore, we 
will reduce the acreage and increase 
the prices.” And they have signally 
failed on every occasion. Now, if 
that is the keynote, it should not be 
claimed to have been found by the 
Farmers’ Real Estate organization, 
when, evidently, the honor belongs 
to the Cotton Growers’ Association. 

But is it the keynote; and would 
the reduction of acreage, provided 
we could have such a thing, produce 
the desired effect? Remember, all 
kinds of farm products are included. 
Most certainly no such effect would 
follow. 

It is impossible to know how much 
they intend to reduce. However, for 
the sake of convenience, we will sup- 
pose one-half. 

Now the farmers who tend one- 
horse farms would have to plant only 
half a crop. Those with a dozen 
horses must do the same, and those 
with steam plows and McCormick 
reapers must likewise reduce their 
acreage one-half. According to 
their theory, that of the new organ- 
ization, now prices would double. 

But would tilling a half crop and 
resting the other half of the year 
put any more money in the pockets 
of the farmers? Of course “not, be- 
cause the large farmers would have 
only half as much to sell, and the 
small farmers would have nothing to 
sell. And where would be the sup- 
plies to feed and clothe the multi- 
tude that cannot get enough to eat, 
or enough to wear, when a full crop 
is made? 

I joined a farmers’ organization, 
the Grange, in 1878, and remained 
a member of it nearly ten years, when 
it disbanded, in this part of the 
country. Then I joined the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and remained a member 
until it did likewise. And I certain- 
ly thought that those two organiza- 
tions thoroughly exploded the over- 
production theory; so much so that 
any ten-year-old child that can read, 
ought to know that there can be no 
overproduction, so long as there is a 
hungry mouth to feed, or a naked 
back to clothe. 

Again, if “curtailing the output 
of farm products” is the kéynote to 
prosperity for farmers, then we may 
arrive at that without reducing the 
acreage. Just fail to manure; fail 
to cultivate; let grass and weeds, boll 


weevil and army worm, and all other 
kinds of pests have full sway; just 
fail to look to the Lord for sunshine 
and rain, and you may be assured 
that the crop will be curtailed 
enough to please any man who thinks 
that a smaller output of farm pro- 
ducts will bring plenty of money, 
happiness, and long life to the farm- 
ers. 

And, indeed, that is the only way 
to curtail the output, because it is 
impossible to have reduction of 
acreage. 

Why, our government is intending 
to spend millions in making the “des- 
ert blossom as the rose,” and even 
the great Sahara is being made to 
bring forth verdure by the boring of 
artesian wells, to say nothing of the 
steady increase in clearing and put- 
ting into cultivation the woodlands 
all over the face of this mundane 
sphere. All this means more acres, 
and more farmers to till them. 

Aunt Jennie, I know if the wise 
men who are at the head of these or- 
ganizations should see this article, 
they would accuse me of being either 
a fool or a knave. But these are my 
honest sentiments. And with one 
more observation I will close. And 
that is this: When wise men, farm- 
ers, organize for the betterment of 
their condition, and find that over- 
production is the cause of poverty; 
it reminds me of Aesop’s old fable: 
The great, mighty, stately, towering 
mountain labored; and all the people 
for miles and miles around, stood on 
the tiptoe of expectation, to see what 
would be brought forth. After many 
groans and much labor by the moun- 
tain, and much weary waiting by the 
people, out crept a mouse. 

MRS. S. E. M. 

Bertie Co., N. C. 








SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH OAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President. The 
full address will be given toall who are in- 
hanensec, when only the initials appear in 
print. 

Each correspondent should enclose stamp 
for reply. 











The President’s Letter. 


The city of Asheville is cosmopoli- 
tan. People come and go, rich peo- 
ple and also poor people. Many 
come from the North to breathe the 
healing air and stay until they re- 
cover health and_ strength. Still 
others who have limited incomes, stay 
as long as their finances will allow 
and then go back to their former 
homes and work, with renewed vigor, 
feeling the money and time well 
spent that has given them a new 
lease on life. Their coming and go- 
ing and stay is searcely known or 
noticed by the numerous. other 
comers and goers from all parts of 
the world. 

Two of these, a broken down min- 
ister and his wife, came to Asheville 
winter before last. His income was 
limited, but his coming was his only 
chance for life, and he hoped when 
present funds were exhausted to have 
recovered sufficiently to earn some 
more, enough for their few wants 
at least. But, live as cheaply as they 





could, the little store of money dwin- 
dled away and at last they faced 
the fact that they were alone in a 
strange city, without money and in 
need and not able to do one thing 
to help themselves. They were peo- 
ple of refinement and culture. They 
simply could not appeal to charity. 

Bitter? Of course it was for those 
who had spent their lives in self- 
sacrifice for others’ good. 

Mrs. B. was a neighbor of theirs. 
She had become a Sunshiner through 
the columns of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. As she was a wholesouled, 
kind-hearted person (most Sun- 
shiners are) she had found many 
ways of showing little neighborly 
kindnesses to these “strangers in a 
strange land” and as the day seemed 
approaching when there would be 
only one instead of two to face the 
problem of life, her thoughtful sym- 
pathy found many little ways of 
brightening their sojourn there. One 
day in conversation the fact of their 
distress “leaked out.” It was one 
of those cases where help is much 
more needed and much more appre- 
ciated than much of so-called “char- 
ity.” A case of “I cannot steal; to 
beg I am ashamed.” 

Our Sunshiner sat down and wrote 
the full circumstances of the situa- 
tion to our President General. A 
call was made in the columns of the 
Sunshine Bulletin, the official organ 
of the society. Many letters came 
in reply, some said, “Send us_ the 
name and address of these people and 
we will send them aid.” To these our 
Sunshiner replied, “I cannot give 
you their names. I will not thus 
humiliate them or touch in any way 
their self respect. If you wish to 
trust me I shall faithfully give them 
every thing that is sent.” 

Good warm winter clothing was 
sent and a sum of money that tided 
them over their sorest need, until 
other resources were drawn upon. 

Mrs. B. is the wife of a prominent 
Asheville lawyer and this is only one 
of her Sunshine deeds, done in an 
unostentatious way. 

* * % 

A call was made last week in a 
quiet way for underclothing for a 
woman who was very sick and had 
simply none. This week a Charles- 
ton, S. C., youmg lady sent the need- 


ed garments to State Headquarters. 

A Connecticut Sunshiner who is 
an auxiliary member to our State 
organization, sent the stamps to be 
used in “passing on cheer,” which 
stamps have been used for forward- 
ing these garments, sent from State 
Headquarters to Mitchell County. 

Thus the pleasure the Connecti- 
cut woman derived from passing on 
cheer, the kindly deed of the Charles- 
ton Sunshiner, the relief of the dis- 
tressed and needy woman in Mitchell 
County, were all made possible by 
the use of a stamp, by a Sunshiner 
who was helpless herself to assist 
but reported her neighbor’s need to 
the State President. 

Only a little from each, but com- 
fort was bestowed that could not 
have reached the suffering one, oth- 
erwise. 


* & & 
Send in your names and_ enroll 
yourself as a Sunshiner at once. 


Then talk to your neighbors about 
it and send in every one of their 
names too. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 





At the same time that you carefully decline the 
friendship of knaves and fools, there is no oc- 
easion to make either of them” your enemies, 
wantonly and unprovoked: they are numerous 
bodies, and I would choose rather a secure neu- 
trality, than alliance or war, with either of them. 
You may be a declared enemy of their vices and 
follies, without being marked out by them as a 
personal one. Their enmity is the next dangerous 
thing to their friendship—From Lord Chester- 
field’s Letters to His Son. 





AS TO THE PRICE OF COTTON. 


The decline in the price of cotton from four- 
teen to nine cents, in a few weeks’ time, is proba- 
bly without a parallel in the history of the staple. 
And while the fourteen-cent price was unmistaka- 
bly forced, spasmodic, and artificial—due to spec- 
ulation and inflation on an enormous scale—there 
is good reason to believe that the present low 
price (comparatively speaking) is also artificial 
and impermanent. The inevitable reaction from 
the Brown bull movement has come and the pendu- 
lum has swung too far th the opposite direction. 
And the rapid deterioration of cotton beginning 
about September Ist has not been generally rec- 
ognized. 

There is reason to believe therefore that when 
the market settles and assumes its normal posi- 
tion, cotton will again advance—not to fourteen 
cents by any means, but will revolve about a ten 
For the crop, according to the best 
will not be materially 
year—possibly smaller—while 


cent price. 
obtainable information, 
larger than last 
the mills, which were not in unusually dire straits 
last fall, now have virtually no cotton at all on 
hand. So while cotton, like a jury, is said to be 
one of the things nobody can depend on, with the 
usual trend of things there should be an advance 
of price. The letters of Secretary Parker and 
Presidgnt Jordan, printed on page 1, express the 
sentiments of the leading cotton growers of the 
South. And so thoroughly convinced is Mr. 
Parker that there should be definite action by some 
representative body of North Carolina farmers 
that he has just issued a eall for a meeting here 
Wednesday night of Fair Week—next week. We 
gladly commend the idea to our readers, and trust 
there will be a large attendance. The call fol- 
lows: 

“All cotton growers and other persons inter- 
ested in the price of cotton are requested to meet 
in the House of Representatives in the State Cap- 
itol, Wednesday evening, October 2ist, at 7.30 
o’clock. 

“Every indication points to a 
requirements of the 
There is no good reason why every farm- 


short cotton 
crop, one much below the 
trade. 
er should not get good prices for his cotton this 
season. Let every cotton growing county in the 
State be represented in this meeting and co-oper- 
ate for a minimum price of ten cents a pound. 
The following letter from Mr. Harvie Jordan 
[published elsewhere in this issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer| explains the situation in the 
cotton growing States. Many think the present 
cotton crop should bring 1242 cents a pound. The 
Commissioners of Agriculture of the cotton 
growing States in their meeting Friday estimated 
the crop to be only 10,000,2711, which is a short 
Let this 
meeting be largely attended by cotton farmers so 


erop and should command good prices. 


that definite steps can be taken looking toward 
better prices. 
“Respectfully, 
“7. B, PARKER. 
“Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 11, 1903.” 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS IN FARMERS’ ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. 


The resolutions adopted by the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress at its recent session in Niagara 
Falls are thus summarized by the Country Gen- 
tleman: 
1. Favors a constitutional amendment enpow- 
ering Congress to‘levy a graduated income tax. 
2. Asking the Federal Congress to pass a con- 
stitutional amendment providing for the direct 
election of United States Senators by popular 
vote. 
3. Urging Congress to establish a parcel post, 
a postal telegraph and postal savings banks. 
4, Asking for further federal legislation for 
the control of corporations and the enforcement 
of laws already enacted. 
5. Urging upon the railways the importance 
of giving better rates, disapproving of the cer- 
tificeate plan and asking for stop-over privileges. 

6. Thanking Secretary Wilson for his efforts 
in the interests of agriculture; especially for 
recommending the establishment of an office for 
the assistance of the State institutes and thank- 
ing Congress for establishing this office a year 
ago. 

7. Favoring the broadening of parcel transpor- 
tation facilities. 

8. Urging the importance of maintaining and 
extending the present free rural mail routes. 

9. In support of the non-partisan movement 
for the extension of the referendum. 


10. That the Seeretary of the Congress be in- 
structed to communicate with the Governor of 
each State, asking him to recommend an appro- 
priation to defray the necessary expenses of dele- 
gates to this Congress. 

11. That Oklahoma is entitled to immediate 
Statehood. 

12. For laws providing for a census of agri- 
cultural statistics in 1905 and every ten years 
thereafter in addition to the present decennial 
That the taking of such a census an- 
nually would be of great value. 


eensus. 


13. That the invitation to this Congress to be 
represented at the Industrial Conference at 
Chicago, October 15-17, be accepted and that 
delegates be sent. 

We find ourselves in sympathy with practically 
all these measures; we should have voted against 
none of the proposed improvements in legisla- 
tion. Likewise, Mr. J. J. Laughinghouse, of North 
Carolina, also laid before the Congress an able 
and earefully prepared set of (resolutions aimed 
at trusts—excellent suggestions, in our opinion, 
And _ yet, 
however excellent the reeommendations may be, 


for Congress and our Legislatures. 


this action of the Congress in bringing purely 
political questions into its platform, seems to us 
to be of doubtful expediency. As to the proper 
attitude of farmers’ organizations toward politi- 
cal questions, we endeavored to express our views 
a month ago, but by the unfortunate jumbling 
of the lines in the make-un, the paragraph was 
robbed of reason and meaning. The editorial 
was “The Field for the Sub Alliances,” and the 
paragraph as we wrote it was as follows: 

“The Alliance, too, ought to stand for good citi- 
zenship. It ought not to ‘go into polities,’ in the 
common meaning of that term. We have seen 
that there is death in that cup, and we should 
But 


the Alliance should stand for high-minded, fear- 


profit by the experience that we have had. 


less thinking on all public questions; for honest, 
sober, efficient men for public office; for ‘equal 
and exact justice to all’ in every legislative mat- 
ter. The politician who defames the corporations in 
hope of popularity, the politician who serves them 
in hope of gain—from both these the Alliance 
should stand apart. On any matter directly af- 
fecting the welfare of the farmer, it should speak 
with no uncertain voice; but on matters of gen- 
eral application it should leave the individual 





Allianceman to think and act for himself. The 
Alliance has no right to go outside its sphere and 
try to reform the whole world; it can only fail 
in the endeavor and create dissension in its own 
ranks as to the proper course to pursue. The 
Alliance, for example, may properly ask for the 
enforcement of the anti-monopoly law against 
the Tobaeco Trust; that is a matter directly af- 
But it would 
not be right to arrange a general political plat- 
form of anti-trust legislation and ask the Alli- 
That is a matter 
about which individuals differ, and the Alliance 
can only insist that its members carefully study 
the problem, and work in their respective politi- 


fecting the welfare of the farmer. 


ance as a whole to support it. 


eal parties for the solution each member thinks 
wisest.” 

Quite in line with this utterance is the editori- 
al of the Country Gentleman itself, apropos of 
some of the resolutions of the Farmers’ Con- 
gress. 

“We Editor Tucker, 


“what special interest the farmers of the coun- 


-annot imagine,’ says 
try, as distinguished from the rest of the ecom- 
munity, ean be supposed to have in such ques- 
tions as the income tax, the referendum, the 
election of United States Senators by popular 
vote, and the admission of Oklahoma; and _ it 
seems to us exceedingly unwise for the Congress 
to commit itself on these or other matters which 
concern us as citizens and not distinctively as 
farmers. If the Farmers’ Congress will devote 
itself with undivided energy to securing what- 
ever the farmers need, as farmers, it can accom- 
plish immense improvements. If it is going to 
undertake reforming all the evils of the body 
politic, it needs no prophet to anticipate the re- 
sult. We should take a lesson from the trades 
unions; suppose they tackled the political ques- 
tions referred to above—in which, be it noted, 
every workman in every trade has just as much 
direct interest as has any farmer—what would be 
the ultimate result on their solidity and their 
power 2” 

Our position then is that strictly agricultural 
organizations should not act officially on strictly 
political questions—questions of public policy 
affecting all classes of people alike. If any mat- 
ter peculiarly affecting the interests of the farm- 
er has gotten into politics—such as the appoint- 
ment of a notoriously inefficient Commissioner 
of Agriculture, about which the State Alliance 
declared itself in 1898; the confiscation of a 
farmers’ tax to aid a general State institution, 
against which the Alliance protested this year; 
the extension of rural free delivery, very proper- 
ly endorsed by the recent Farmers’ Congress—if 
such matters as these, we say, happen to have 
a political cast, let us not dodge them on that 
account. But we repeat that if we go out of our 
sphere and try, as a farmers’ organization, to re- 
form the whole world, we shall only bring con- 
tempt for our efforts and weakness for our or- 
ganization. 


Our principle may be illustrated by taking the 
church as an example. The church is a religious 
institution just as the farmers’ organizations are 
agricultural institutions; its sphere is limited 
just as theirs are limited. On all stri¢tly moral 
and religious questions the church should de- 
clare itself without equivocation; even if it have 
a political cast, a plainly moral question should 
be squarely faced. The various denominations in 
Raleigh, for example, have just entered actively 
into a campaign to substitute a dispensary for 
the twenty-four bar-rooms here; a Baptist As- 
sociation has endorsed the Watts Bill abolishing 
saloons in rural districts; other churches have 
protested against wide-open divorce laws, ete., 
ete. But let any church once leave its moorings 
and engage in a campaign for purely political 
reforms, and its usefulness is ended, and failure 
will be its reward. 





In a sentence then, on any strictly moral ques- 
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tion, the church may properly speak out; on 
any strictly political question, it should keep sil- 
ent and leave its individual members to act for 
themselves. 


So on any strictly agricultural ques- 
tion, a farmers’ organization may properly speak 
out; on any strictly political question, it should 
refuse to act officially, but leave the matter to 
be settled as the individual members see fit. 
This does not mean that church members should 
not wage earnest and constant warfare against 
every civie and political evil which comes to 
their notice; it does not mean that farmers 
should not work for every political reform they 
believe in. It does mean that the proper place 
for such action is in general public or political 
meetings, and not in the church or the farmers’ 
club. Let us as Baptists, Methodists, ete., study 
and act on every religious or moral question; let 
us as Alliancemen or Grangers study and act on 
every agricultural or rural” question; let us as 
Democrats or Republicans study and act on every 
civie or political problem, but let us be eareful 
to keep each organization in its proper sphere. 
The church, as a body, should not advise the 
farmer as to the proper amount of cotton to 
plant, or advise the politicians as to the adoption 
of the primary system; let the individual church 
So the Alliance or 
body should not advise the 


members settle this matter. 
the Grange as a 
church as to the theory of predestination, nor the 
politicians as to the wisdom of bimetallism; let 
the individual members go free to act as they 
please on these problems. 

Although disaster after disaster has followed 
a violation of this principle, it is not yet by 
any means so generally recognized as it should 
be. It is to be. hoped, however, that with the 
experience the Farmers’ Alliance has had, it will, 
with its new lease of power, consistently avoid 
this pitfall of other days. 





PIOUS MR. DEWEY AGAIN. 


If Mr. T. W. Dewey, late of the Bank of New 
Bern, is not the slickest, gayest deceiver who ever 
grew up in North Carolina, then we are greatly 
mistaken. If any one could sell gold bricks to 
Pierpont Morgan, he is the man. Witness his 
career. Relieving his bank, as he did, of about 
99 per cent of all the funds which could be con- 
verted into ecash—taking $130,000 (with or with- 
out accomplices) in his five year of peculation 
and leaving only $1,300 in cash and the office 
furniture 
he avoided suspicion until about July 1st. Then 
he asked that, for the sake of appearances, he 
be 
sion of time which was given him, he put by, so 
it is said, from $20,000 to $50,000 more. And 
now after successtully concealing himself for 





his work was done so gracefully that 


not summarily dismissed, and in the exten- 


weeks, he writes a letter so skilfully worded and 
so pious in tone as to deceive the very elect. 
Here is our able and thoughtful contemporary, 
the Biblical Recorder, for example, completely 
overcome by this sanctimonious outburst of the 
embezzler. “He speaks truly,” it says, “when he 
declares that a man can overcome anything. 
Dewey may yet be worthy of the honor and love 
of his fellows.” 
ly sentimentality about high-class criminals to 
Would not such a 
thing sound strange if said about a ham-thief 


Another evidence of that sick- 
which we alluded last week. 
or a chicken-thief? In heaven’s name, then, why 
should there be such unseemly haste to shed 
the tears of merey over a man who, for a period 
of five years, deliberately and _ systematically 
abused the confidence of his fellows, and _ stole 
more than all the chicken thieves and hog thieves 
in North Carolina will steal for ten years to 
come ¢ 

Of course, we should not be relentless or blood- 
thirsty, but neither should we be too eredulous. 
So while Mr. Dewey seems to have had a sudden 
eruption of piety and conscientiousness, we are 





moved to wonder why these qualities never came 
into play until there was nothing left to embez- 
zle, and the penalty of past misdeeds stared him 
It looks to us like another illustra- 
“If the thief 
have no opportunity, he thinks himself honor- 
able.” 


There may 


in the face. 
tion of the old Jewish proverb: 


possibly be mitigating circum- 
stances, but if so, they have not yet come to 
light. That Mr. Dewey comes of a good family 
and has stood well in the community is certainly 
If he received good moral 
knew the blackness of his deed, and 
proved false to his trust, all the 
more reason why he should be condemned. 

It has been too long said—and with too much 
reason—that if a man steals a ham, he goes to 
the penitentiary; if he steals a bank, he goes 
And wickedness in high places will 
continue just so long as this condition continues. 
of North 
Carolina, who refused to free a stylish Washing- 
ton City embezzler last week, although he had 
had repaid the theft and had influential people 
to plead for him. “Nothing pains me more than 
to impose a sentence in this case,” Judge Pritch- 
ard remarked, when the well-dressed defendant 
was arraigned for sentence. “His people, whom 
I know, are the very best, and that is all the 
more reason that he should have led a different 
life. This crime of embezzlement is getting to 
be rather fashionable in the district, and I in- 
tend to put a stop to it if possible.” 

If such sturdy common sense as to this mat- 
ter obtained more generally on the bench and in 
the sanctum, there would be fewer embezzlements 


nothing in his favor. 
training, 
nevertheless 





seot free. 


Good for Judge Pritchard, formerly 


among our richer classes and more regard for 
law among our poorer classes. 





Thousands of Progressive Farmer readers who 
have found his letters so interesting and help- 
ful will learn with regret that our “Harry 
Farmer” (Mr. H. Wyche, of Columbus County) 
has not regained his health. Operated on in 
Buffalo for the growth on his jaw, some weeks 
ago, he seemed to grow better for a time, but 
relapsed, and is now in a hospital in New York 
City. We sincerely trust that the treatment 
there given will be effective, and we extend to 
him the heartfelt sympathy of ourselves and of 
our readers whom he has helped so much. 





Take Time to Read. 


Pause, O youth or maiden, before you accus- 
tom your lips to this fatal formula: “I have no 
time to read.” You have all the time which, for 
you, exists, and it is abundant. What are you 
Mainly gos- 
Our modern malady is gregariousness. 
We must be in company chattering. 

We are becoming in this matter very like the 
Athenians, but worse. Asked if he has read a 
book, a man usually says, “No, I have no time 


doing with it—with your leisure? 


siping. 


for books, but I have read a review of it in the 
Literary Ragbag.” Now, what is a review in 
the Literary Ragbag? It is not a criticism. It 
contains a photograph of the author, a deserip- 
tion of his “early struggles,” an estimate of his 
income, an account of his home, wife, dogs and 
cats and a comment on his favorite amusements. 
Why has every one time to read all these futili- 
ties about the writers of books while not one 
person in a thousand has time to read the books 
of the writers ? 

No more time is needed to read masterpieces 
than to read the last new novel. It is not time, 
but “the mind to it,” that is lacking. Do not 
dawdle and put off, but begin upon something 
I may freely admit that the study 
of Bacon and Mill requires seclusion and earnest 
application, but many good books, say Boswell’s 
“Life of Jchnson” or the doctor’s own “Lives of 
the Poets,” are at least as easy reading as a new 
novel and mueh more diverting than most new 
You make acquaintance with such wits 
and charming characters as you do not, unless 
you are very fortunate, meet every day.—Andrew 
Lang. lair 


good at onee. 


novels, 





Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—Their Meanings. 


The principles which have directed and the 
spirit which has inspired our national life, that 
spirit, those principles, are embodied in the 
three words,—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

What do these words mean? What did our 
fathers mean by them? 

By liberty they meant the right of every man 
to a free and full development. 
nied this. 
born a slave remained a slave; born a trader, he 
remained a trader; born a landed proprietor, he 
remained a landed proprietor. In this country 
no man’s status was to be fixed by his birth. Ev- 
ery man was to be free to make of himself what 
he could, unhindered by the traditions of the past. 
By equality, our fathers meant the equality of all 
men before the law. Under the old feudal sys- 
tem, there was one set of laws for the serfs, an- 
other set of laws for the proprietors of the serfs; 
one set of laws and one set of courts for the 
ecclesiastics, another set of laws and another set 
of courts for the laity. 


Feudalism de- 
Under the feudal system, he who was 


In this new government, 
there were to be no differences: the rich, the 
poor, the wise, the ignorant, the high, the low, 
were to be subjected to the same laws, and were 
to be brought before the same tribunals. By 
fraternity, our fathers meant a democratic ex- 
tension of the old principle of noblesse oblige. 
Under the feudal system, every man of the nobil- 
ity counted himself under obligation to others 
of the nobility; every man owed a duty to the 
neighbor in the circle in which he moved. Under 
the new democratic system, this obligation was 
to be universal; every man was to recognize in 
every other man a brother. Mutuality of inter- 
est, mutuality of service—this was to be the fun- 
damental priciple of the new republic. Liberty— 
of development; Equity—before law; Fraternity 
—a common fellowship binding all together: 
this was the spirit of the new country.—Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, in Review of Reviews. 





An Expiatory Monument. 


Three hundred and fifty years ago Michael 
Servetus fled from Vienna to Geneva to escape 
death beeause of his religious opinions. The 
flight was only a” postponement, for, in Geneva, 
the home of ‘John Calvin, there was no room for 
his great opponent. The fugitive was arrested, 
tried for hersey, and on October 27, 1553, was 
burned to the stake. 

The world changes in three hundred and fifty 
years, and those who have read deeply and are 
wise enough to judge men by the times in which 
they live have long since forgiven Calvin for 
this great mistake. 

Not so the Calvinists themselves. Through all 
the years they have been conscious of the stigma 
on the fame of their great leader and the blot 
on their own history, and in this coming Octo- 
ber, on the very spot where Servetus died, an 
expiatory monument will rise. It is to be erected 
by the Society of the Historical Museum of the 
Reformation in Geneva, and will bear a tablet 
Servetus’ death 
matters of 


stating the circumstances of 
and repudiating “all coercion in 
faith.” 

To the student of civilization this has a deep 
and noble significance. It speaks unmistakably 
of tolerance; of the softening of human hearts, 
and of the creeds in which those hearts seek to 
express their relation to God, 

It has a personal and an individual signifi- 
eanee, too. No one of us is able to avoid mis- 
takes. Happy the man who has the courage to 
atone for them, so far as he can; who is noble 
enough and magnanimous—what a word that is! 
big-spirited—enough to go to him whom he has 


injured and say, “I was wrong. I am sorry.” 


The expiatory monument in Geneva deserves 
to be one of the most beautiful in the world, 
for it stands for one of the most beautiful, one 
of the most god-like traits in human nature.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Country Life More Attractive. 


It has given alarm to those who 
have studied the situation to see the 
steady stream of good people leaving 
their homes to settle in railroad 
towns. There are several reasons 
for this. One of them was, and is, 
that the educational advantages of 
the towns are so far 
those of the ordinary country neigh- 
borhood that parents were driven to 
town by sheer necessity. Another 
inducement has been the protection 
the town affords and the constant 
dangers to which the family was ex- 
posed in the country, especially in 
the absence of the male members; 
and still another reason is found in 
the restlessness of our people and the 
desire to get to the centres. The 
young men leave and the others after 
awhile follow, and the old home is 
inhabited by tenants and the old 
farm gradually goes down. We hope 
there will be a reaetion along this 
line. We fancy there are signs of it 
already. Not long since it was our 
pleasure to visit a fine old country 
community. Heretofore there was 
a-disposition on the part of the 
young men to get awav. and they djd 
leave until only a few remained. 
Farming was at a low ebb. Prices 
were way down and it was all a farm- 
er could do to eke out a living. Now 
everything is looking up. Young 
men in that neighborhood are mak- 
ing big money. They are bringing 
their farms up to a fine state of cul- 
tivation, and they take pride in their 
business. The schools ar better than 
formerly and the neighbors live so 
near each other ample protection is 
afforded. We rejoiced to see this 
better state of things and we trust it 
may extend all over the State; for, 
after all, our real prosperity as a 
people depends on the prosperity of 
the farmer. He feeds us all, and if 
he makes money and improves his 
farm all the people are the gainers. 
The mail service through most of 
our country districts is admirable, 
and telephones are bringing the cen- 
tres closer to the rural communities. 
This thing must always be true: the 
country is the place to raise boys. 
It is hard to make a big man out of 
any other material.—Charity 
Children. 


superior to 


and 





The Labor Problem. 


What is to be the result of the agi- 
tation for more labor in North Caro- 
lina? Ex-Senator Ransom says he 
thinks the negro will remain the la- 
borer for a hundred years anyway. 
All the people, officials and others, 
who have attempted to induce white 
labor to come into this State, have 
not only failed to secure any great | 





numbers or wide distribution of such | 
laborers, but frankly admit their | 
failure. As one man who was for | 
two years a State official specially | 
in charge of this particular matter, | 
admits “they simply will not come | 
here. They go West or they crowd 
the Eastern cities, but we cannot in- 
duce them to settle 
lina.” 

So it really looks as if the negro 
will have to be the laborer, unless per- l 


in North Caro- 


haps Francis D. Winston’s plan is 
carried out, namely, for the United 
States to join with the other great 
powers in breaking into China and 
bringing from the “Flowery King- 
ample supply of the al- 
mond-eyed coolies to work here. The 
Chinese at all liked here, 
good cooks and servants as they are, 
and there is no telling what feeling 
might be aroused against them. It is 
not at all likely that this course will 
be followed. It looks like the darky 
and the mule are fixtures here to 
stay, and certainly in this part of the 
world no better laborer has ever been 
found in the field than a faithful 
darkey, one of the kind that will fol- 
low you to the last ditch when you 
lead the way, that being the real 
way to get the best work out of that 
race.—Col. F. A. Olds. 
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The Tan Bark Industry is Hurtful to 
the State. 


Our Hendersonville correspondent, 
in a communication published this 
morning, says that so far this season 
the county of Henderson—a small 
one in area—has shipped at least 
$55,000 worth of tan-bark, and that 
there are other counties which ship 
two or three times as much. After 
noting the stimulation of trade 
caused by the money thus brought 
to Western North Carolina, our cor- 
respondent says that “quite a large 
amount of timber is destroyed, and 
it cannot be said that it is a business 
to be encouraged.” In which he is 
exactly right. Tan-bark delivered at 
the railroad stations in Western 
North Carolina is worth about $6 a 
cord, which just about pays for the 
hauling, leaving nothing to pay for 
the timber destroyed and the work 
of peeling. Four large trees, we have 
been told, are required to yield a 
cord of bark. Thus it will be seen 
that in putting on the market $55,- 
000 worth of bark Henderson County 
people must have felled something 
like 40,000 trees, nine-tenths of which 


will perhaps be left to rot. The tan- 
bark business is one of the most 
wasteful occupations imaginable, for 
it permanently impairs the resources 
of the country without paying for 
the damage done.—Charlotte Obser- 
ver. 


Wood’s Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
ny about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 
al write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 

e and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write = it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, = Richmond, Va. 
































































RIFLE AND PISTOL 


CARTRIDGES. 


“It’s the shots that hit that count.” Winches- 
‘ter Rifle and Pistol Cartridges hit, that is, 
shoot accurately, and strike a good, hard, pen- 
etrating blow. They are loaded with great 
care and precision, and made in calibers 
suitable for all kinds of game, from rabbits 
to grizzly bears. If you want reliable ammu- 
nition, buy the time-tried Winchester make. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


























| inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 


| $2.50 % month. 





| SEED WHEAT FOR SALE. 


Ww offer about 5,000 bushels of thoroughly recleaned.seed wheat. All this 
wheat is grown for us, and will give the farmers of North Carolina satisfac- 








tion. We make the following prices, F. O. B. Hicxory: 


Turkey Island Secd Wheat, magnificent large grains, bearded, red winter 
wheat, very early and very prolific. Price $135 per bushel. 


Currell’s Prolific. This is asmooth variety, stools well, has a good stiff straw, 
is very early and yields well. Price $1.25 per bushel. 

We can also furnish Fulcaster, Kentucky Fultz, and Spade at prices based on 
market at time of ordering. 


We also offer 1,000 bushels North Carolina Seed Rye at 85 cents per bushel. 


200 bushels Gray Turf Oats at 70 cents per bushel. Sacks 15 cents extra, 


HICKORY Y MILLING ¢ COMPANY. _ 


TO OUR FARMERS’ WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


HERE are two essentials toa complete outfit of every well-regulated 
farmer’s home: One is the best farm and family paper he can get, 
especially if that paper is published in his own State and is endeavoring at 
great expense to meet all the requirements of the home and farm. The 
other isa GOOD SEWING MACHINE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


is the paper for the homes of our farmers, and 


The Improved High Arm Alliance Sewing Machine 


is most cmsetiie in price and has no superior in range and quality of 
work. It is finely ornamented and well finished in every particular. It has 
all the latest improvements and attachments; runs almost noiselessly. All 


ere 











the wearing parts are made of the finest case-hardened stell and are guaran- 


teed against any defects for twenty years. It is finished in a beautiful 
golden oak, finely carved and turned, and makes an equaily handsome, and 
graceful appearance, viewed from any side. 

More than 4.000 of these machines are in use in North Carolina, giving 
entire satisfaction. 

Agents sell this grade from $45.00 to $60 00, but we have effected an ar- 
rangement which enables us to ship one of these machines freight (prepaid 
to the nearest freight depot) to any lady in North Carolina, who will send 
us before November 1, 1903, 50 new one-year subscribers at $1.00 each, with 
the cash. 

There are hundreds of smart, energetic young ladies in the State who can, 
by a very small expenditure of time and tact, secure this machine, and who 
are requested to write us at once for samp!es and blanks, and other informa 
tion they may think they need. Address, 


THE PROGRESS!IVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C, 








Manager Wanted. 


Trustworthy lady or gentleman to manage 
business in this county and adjoining terri- 
tory for weil and favorabiy known House of 
solid financial standing. $20.00 straight cash 
salar, and expenses, pald éach Monday by 
check direct from headquarters. Expense 
money advanced; peewee permanent. Ad- 
dress Manager, 610 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 





Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 


S lencid YOUNG THOROUGHBRED 
p B. P. Rock Chickens, cheap till 
November; Hawkins & Calla strains. 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
RICH SQUARE, N. c. 


For other information, address 
ATTIE J. CALDWEL L, 
Lemon Sievians. Moore County, N.C. 
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Sampson County Alliance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Sampson County Farmers’ Al- 
liance will meet at Salemburg on the 
8th of October. Every Allianceman 
in the county is earnestly requested 
to be present. We not only have im- 
portant business to transact, but ex- 
pect to have a good time for every- 
one. Prof. G. F. Edwards, of Salem 
High School, will address the public 
on education. Let everybody come 
and hear this rising and gallant edu- 
eator. If your Sub has gone down 
and you would like to reorganize, 
write to Bro. A. D. Lockerman, Clin- 
ton, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1, who is 
our county lecturer, or to A. F. How- 
ard, Salemburg, N. C. Either of them 
will visit your homes and help you 
to reorganize. 


J. A. TURLINGTON, See. 





‘¢‘ Agriculture for Beginners.’’ 


Not only are we indebted to North 
Carolina for strong, liberal men and 
advanced views as to the need of 
universal education, but also for 
careful study as to the sort of edu- 
cation that is needed in the South. 
The publishing house of Ginn & 
Company has done well to ask three 
Southern men—Messrs. Burkett, 
Stevens, and Hill, professors respect- 
ively of agriculture, biology, and 
English in the North Carolina Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts at Raleigh, N. C.—to write an 
elementary book on agriculture. It 
is not strange that the South should 
prefer to have books of history for 
its public schools writen by Southern 
men. It is even more important that 
its books of agriculture be written 
by men who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the conditions of soil, water, 
and crops which prevail in this sec- 
tion. It is a hopeful sign that the ex- 
cellent little book which these gen- 
tlemen have written, called “Agri- 
culture for Beginners,” has been 
adopted as a text-book by the Board 
of Education of several of the South- 
ern States. It is to be hoped that 
their example will be followed by oth- 
ers and that the study of agriculture 
will be required in all the schools of 
the South. 

In the preface the writers remark 
that they are assured by experience 
that agriculture is a teachable sci- 
ence. They are convinced that the 
theory and practice of agriculture 
can be taught at one and the same 
time. “Most boys and girls reared 
on a farm get no educational training 
except that given in the public 
schools. If, then, the truths that un- 
lock the doors of nature are not 
taught in the public schools, ‘Nature 
and Nature’s laws will always be hid 
in night’ to a majority of our bread- 
winners. They must still, in ignor- 
ance and hopeless drudgery, t ° 
their bread from a reluctant sc’ 





BROKE INTO HIS HOUSE 


S. Le Quinn of Cavendish, . «., 
was robbed of his customary health 
by invasion of Chronic Constipation. 
When Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
broke into his house, his trouble was 
arrested and now he’s entirely cured. 
They’re guaranteed to cure. 25c. at 
all drug stores. 





In their words to the teacher they 
make the following wise remarks: 
“To teach some agriculture one need 
not know all agriculture. If you 
know even a few valuable facts, meth- 
ods, or priciples that will make life 
on the farm easier, that will make 
the farm more beautiful, more pro- 
ductive, and more profitable, you will 
be doing good by imparting these 
methods and these principles.” The 
book, though elementary, is most in- 
teresting. Having once taken it up 
it is hard to lay down before finishing 
it—Southern Workman. 





Agricultural and Immigration Questions 
Affecting the South. 


Nearly eight pages of the October 
issue of the Southern Farm Maga- 
zine of Baltimore devoted to letters 
from officials of Southern and South- 
western railroads engaged in the 
practical task of attracting white 
settlers are striking illustrations of 
the widespread interest in Southern 
immigration. The interest is shown 
in the North and West by the throngs 
of home-seekers moving from those 
quarters, by the activity in the South 
of.real estate men who have succeed- 
ed in other parts of the country, and 
by the general spirit of inquiry. Its 
complement is in the quickening ac- 
tivities in many parts of the South 
to make advantages known and to 
welcome the new-comers. 

Of special interest in this connec- 
tion is an article in the same issue 
of the magazine by Mr. Thurston H. 
Allen, of Florence, Ala., who presents 
the detailed figures of the experience 
of German settlers in Alabama with 
several kinds of crops. This thrifty 
class depends largely upon itself, but 
othrs look to the negroes as helpers 
in their farming operations. Much 
misapprehension about the capabili- 
ties of the negroes as farm laborers 
has been created by agitators. Mr. 
Thomas P. Grasty contributes some 
sensible advice on this point, to the 
effect that the farm is a first-class 
school for the proper education of 
the negro, and he urges that mean- 
while Southern farmers might find 
relief from temporary inconvenience 
by giving more attention to the rais- 
ing of good grade live-stock. 





A special from Greensboro states 
that Mr. L. Banks Holt will not be 
a candidate for Governor. The rea- 
son given is characteristic of himsclf 
as of the members of the Holt house- 
hold, that he “seems satisfied to be 
a good citizen, care for his family 
and help those around him.” Perhaps 
this is better than being Governor.— 
Charlotte Observer. 

That is no doubt better than being 
Governor. But is he not the kind 
of man who should be nominated 
for the office? The man who does not 
want office is the man who would 
make an ideal Governor, is our way 
of reckoning. We would like to see 
every man that occupies an official 
position put there against his wishes. 
This no doubt is true democracy. 
Nine men out of ten who hold posi- 
themselves. 
That is aristocracy.—Hamlet Out- 


look. 


tions really nominate 








The trouble is that the people will 
not agree to the right thing to stop 
lynching, they prefer to do nothing 
and then rail at the mob. Let the 
law’s delays be stopped, and let there 
be no appeal in criminal cases. Let 
every man who lives in the country 
teach his wife and daughters to shoot, 
and arm them with revolvers when 
they are left alone in their homes 
and when they go on the highways 
alone and assaults will soon cease. 
It is not necessary that the girls 
should be expert marksmen. If they 
only know how to manage a pistol 
and not to be afraid of it, they can 
hit a negro before he is quite near 
enough to touch them.—Western Re- 
corder. 


NATURE’S GREATEST AID. 








Ae . \ S . 
Wii AL Dewan a 





An interesting letter to our read- 
ers from Hon. H. L. Dunham, ex- 
Mayor of Dover, N. J. 

DOovER, N. J., Nov. 12th, 1902. 

I had both kidney and liver-trouble for over 
three years. I tried the best physicians in 
Washington. D C., Pittsburg, Cincimnati and 
or. and syegret to say that I received 
very little benefi: until I commenced taking 
the great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root.’ After taking the 
firat bottle I noticed quite a change, which 
satisfied me that at last I had found the right 
medicine, I continued on until I bad taken 
fo r bottles; by this time I noticed such a 
marked improvement in my health, in every 
way, that I felt satisfled I wascured But, to 
be creche beyond a question or doubt, I was 
in Chicago during July, 1902, and went to the 
Columbus Med cal Laboratory, No 103 State 
St., and had them make a thorough and 
complete microecopical examination, which 
showed my kidneys and liver to be perfectly 
welland healthy. I have their written report 
in my rossession, signed by the doctors of the 
ab ‘ve Medical Laboratory, which is recog- 
Dized as one of the best in the country. 

Very truly yours, 


Ex-Mayor of Dever, N. J. 

The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Recommended and 
taken by physicians, used in hospitals 
and endorsed by people of promi- 
nence everywhere. To prove what 
Swamp-Root will do for you a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent absolutely free, 
by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root and its wonderful cures. 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and be sure to mention 
reading this generous offer in The 
Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convineed that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
ean purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 





Full Sacks 


of plump, rich grain are obtained 
by the use of a fertilizer contain- 
ing not less than 6% actual, 


Potash 


For Wheat, Rye, Oats, and 
all other grains, Potash is most 
essential. 


Write for our books, they 
are /ree to farmers. 


GERMAN 

Kat Works, 
3 Nassau St., 
New York 
Atlanta Ga. 
Branch : 

22% Seo. 
Broad 

Street, 

Inman 











$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 
Mills and a peal variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. & 


SALETI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 





Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 
BIG 8 men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Gashkiersof Banks are on 
our Board ef Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter auy time. Positious secured. 


% Draughon’s 7 7 
£ Practical... wy , 


3 Business... 













(Incorporated, Capita) Stoctc $800,000.00.) 
Nashville, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 
Fe. Worth, Texas, : Moatgomery, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Littie Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For J50 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 


ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 


to becompetent or no charges for tuition. 
“HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 








Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on patentability. For free 

How to Becurelp ; 

Patents and 


A: 


aesasut wis. cas cwi ;) 
-WASHINGTORN.D.C 
Ne a a titel 














CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS anp DESIGNS. 


‘ 
- Send your business direct to Washington, ¢ 
§ saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary ex! ons made, Atty’s fee not due un tent 
issecyred. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 
Al ‘AL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. @. Siggers 
receive special notice, without ‘A in the 


INVENTIVE / 








WANTED—Every one who intends to 


handle .ee Boxes and sup- 
plies next spring (when I will be too busy to 
attend to you properly), to order now, when 
I have plenty of time. I handle the most 
practical and complete Bee Box in the world 
for the production of fine comb honey. Price 
complete, $00. Kight per cent. off if order 
is filed at once with cash 

WALTER L WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C., 











ustrated monthly—Eleven' 
SIGGER 918 F St., N. W., 
t jg WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ee 
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Meat smoked in a few hours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner, 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send for 
circular. E, KRAUSER & BKO.,, Milton, Pa. 
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The Labor Problem and the Negro. 

The labor problem, like the poor, 
is always with us. Doubtless it is 
because it is poor that it always is 
with us. Our labor in the South is 
poor because it is ignorant labor. 
There has been much said about the 
negro as a laborer, and it has been 
claimed that no other can compare 
with him for the conditions that exist 
in the Southern States. What are 
those conditions? A mild but not 
enervating climate, except in certain 
localities; a soil of great variety and 
easily cultivated; ample woodlands, 
numerous streams, excellent water, 
markets within easy reach and crops 
that are always marketable. 

What other conditions does the 
white man want to labor under? 
None of these are peculiar to the 
negro. 

The negro has been a curse to the 
South, and this is said with the kind- 
liest feeling to the negro. While he 
was a slave he affixed a stigma to la- 
bor which it wears to-day. Because 
the laborer was a slave, no freeman 
was satisfied to labor; and because 
the negro is the laborer to-day no 
white man is willing to labor—if he 
can help it. a 

If it is doubted that the negro is 
a poor laborer let any farmer answer 
who runs twenty plows. How many 
of those twenty negroes can he trust 
his farm with for a week? Though 
they may have been with him for 
years, know all about the farm and 
the stock and the run of the work, 
perhaps not one can take the farmer’s 
place for a few days. More than 
that, unless his eye is on them day 
after day, they will do something 
wrong and have to undo it, and he 
knows it. 

Labor has not been respectable in 
the South, and it will be many a day 
before it is. Farm labor is not es- 
teemed as a business, though many 
white men are forced into it. We 
do not mean farming or a position 
of manager, but hired labor. The 
professions and mercantile pursuits 
have been crowded for years, and no 
nation nor tribe has produced greater 
intellects in these classes. But what 
has the South derived from its labor 
classes? What invention has a 
Southern mechanic given her or what 
improvement in labor methods has 
he discovered ? 

Manual labor has been discounted 
in the South wherever the laborer is 
the negro. That is the chief reason 
why our Agricultural Colleges 
not patronized as those in the North 
and West are. It is not only that they 
are richer and we are poorly equip- 
ped. But those men the 
work they expect to do on the farms 
when they go home to hire out or la- 


are 


young do 


bor on their own farms. 
young man’s ambition is higher. Ie 
don’t expect to plow or milk cows or 
drive a team—he expects the 
to do that—and he won’t go to col- 
lege to fit himself for a laborer’s 
work. We deplore the fact, but it is 
true. It would be far better for the 
South if he would. The negro is 
here to stay. Lecturers and theo- 
rists may say the races must be sep- 
arated, but the negro will be the la- 


negro 









borer in the South for generations 
yet to come. And the only hope for 
the South is in the education of the 
negro. We have suffered for half a 
century from ignorant free 
We will suffer in like man- 
ner for another half century if free 
negro labor continues to be 
We must 
defence. 

intelligent 
work, 


negro 
labor. 


ignorant. 
edueate the negro in self 
We must make him more 
that 
the of labor, 
and remove the stain of contempt 


he may do better 


raise standard 
from a calling that is as old as Adam 
and respectable everywhere but in 
the South. 

It is useless to say we are doing 
We are 
not doing enough for our own good. 
said 
facetiously, “The more we teach the 
negro ‘hic, haee, hoe, the less he 
knows about gee, haw, buck.” 

But the more we teach him about 
the laws of plant growth and the 
physiology of the animals on the 
farm, the better plants and animals 
will we raise and the more he learns 
about the principles of building the 
more his labor is worth to him who 
builds the house. 

By all means edueate the negro as 
well as the white children—The 
Southern Farmer. 


The Alabama State Senate has 
passed the bill previously passed by 
the House, prohibiting boycotts, 
blacklists, bans or picketing in that 
State, and providing punishment 
therefor. 


enough for the negro now. 


Governor Candler, of Georgia, 











Here the 








EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 





This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Vete 2rinary 
Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 





Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 








matism, Spra ains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluabl 

very b ttle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
W ayranted to give sati 560 
per bottle. ser. ex 
press, charges , With rull directions forits 
use. Send for des ROTED SLY G circulars, testimo- 


nials,ete. Add 


THE LAWRENCE-WIL 





LIAMs COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 














A superior 
pigs by 
57077 and “* Victor 
The two best strains of living hogs 


PJLAND CHINAS lot, of 
° my fine 
Boars, ‘Gray s Big Chief” 
G” 57075 
rep’ esented in this herd—Sows i» 
young ' oars and Sows of allages. Send to 
headquarters and get the best, from the old- 
est and largest herd of Poland Chinas in this 
State, at one-half Western prices. 
Address, J. B. GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


pigs, and 





Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide ‘30% 


300 pages, cloth bound, illustrz sting all fur animals. 
All about tr: apping, Trappe rs’ Seere' ts, all kinds of 
traps, decoys, &c. Special Price ®1, to fur shippers 
postpaid. We buy Raw Furs, iNides. Price List free. 
ANDEKSCH BROS,, Dept. 816, Minneapolis, Minn, 








Nearly 1,000 negroes have 


packed 


their belongings and are prepared | 


to emigrate to South Africa 
Mississippi. They will form the 


from | 


ad- | 


vance guard of an army of their race | 


which, it is said, will leave the State 
because of the well known anti-negro 
views of Governor-elect Vardaman. 


Ayers 


Doctors first prescribed 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral over 
60 years ago. They use it 
today morethan ever. They 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


rely upon it for colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, consumption. 
They will tell you how it 
heals inflamed lungs. 


“T had a very bad cough for three years. 
Then I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Mysore 
lungs Were soon healed and my cough dropped 
aw 











» Rigg 

MRS. PEARL HYDE, Guthrie Centre, Ia. 
25¢., 50c., £1.00, J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 


for 











One Ayer’s Pill at bedtime insures 
a natural action next morning. 


A LOVE LETTER 


Would not interest you if yow’re 
looking for a guaranteed Salve for 
Sores, Burns or Piles. Otto Dodd, 
of Ponder, Mo., writes: “I suffered 


} with an ugly sore for a year, but a 


| box of Bucklen’s Arnica Salve cured 


; me. 


| College 


; went, 


| tion is secured, 


| College during 


It’s the best Salve on earth. 25¢, 
at all drug stores. 


IN COLUMBIA, S. C., 


THE DRAUGHON 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE Co, 





Business 
headquarters at 
will open school 
in Columbia, S. C., 
1903. This 


Draughon’s’ Practieal 
Co., with 
Nashville, Tenn., 
NUMBER NINE 
Monday, November 2, 
company with a eapital stock of 
$300,000 has schools established in 
Atlanta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., and 
several other places, with special 
facilities for securing positions, hav- 
ine business men associated with it 
all over the South. Fourteen bank- 
ers are on its Board of Directors, 
It gives a superior course of instrue- 
tion. 

Those who wish to secure employ- 
may, if they prefer, pay the 
tuition out of salary after the posi- 
Spe eial rates will be 
the Columbia 
sixty 


given to all who enter 


the next days, 


} For Catalogue, whieh will explain all, 


| ness College Co 


Draughon’s Practical Busi- 

, Nashville, Tenn., or 
Ga., or Columbia, 8S. C., af- 
25th. 


address 


Atlanta, 
ter October 





What Your § 


Savings Earn With Us: 





5 cents per day for 5 years, 


7.42, and amount to $85.67 in all, 


25 cents per day for5 years, 837.10, and amount to $428 35 in all. 


50 cents per day for 


5 years, $74.20, and amount to %856.70in all. 


Intelligent saving is to accumulate little by little, and make your MONEY work. 


This you can do with us. 
« upon making investments. 


We also give our best advice toour customers 


We pay 4 per cent interest, and compound it every six months under ovr rules in 
Savings Department, and pay an agreed rate of interest on certificate of 


deposit. 


In general Banking Department no interest paid, but all reasonable courtesies. 


extended. 


We have the most modern fire and burglar proof vaults, where your valuable 


papers can be kept, and our 
for depositors and customers. 


banking oflices have all modern conveniences 


The only way to secure your property to the continued use and enjoyment of 


those whom you desire, 
DEPARTMENT. 


without waste or 
Valuable booklet freely given upon application. 


fraud, is through our TRUST 


Our company is managed by strong and successful financiers, and well and favor- 
ably known to the people of North Carolina. 


Any information gladly given. 


CAROLINA TRUST COMPANY, 





RALEIGH, N. C 











This cut is not the 
machine but sim- 
ply shows the man 
ner of fastening 
the steel rope to 
the stump. We 
cannot tell you 
all about it 
here. Our cat- 
alogue shows 
Full Line of 
Stump 
Pullers 
testimonials, 
prices, etc. It 
will surprise 
and 
interest 




















76 page illustrat= 
ed catalogue. 


Yellow Pine Stumps 
| or Trees. oe 


== Hawkeye 
is built for that pur- 
pose and does it 


rapidly and cheap 
ly. A machine that 
will pull yellow pine 
stumps. will pull al 
most anything else. It 
¥ is being used by many 
planters and most C 
the leading R. R. 
levee contractors. “tt 
has 3 times the power 
ou Ofour machines for oF: 
- dinary work and pulls 
8 acres at a setting 


¥ y Mtg. Gee 
=» 878 Eighth St., 
? Monmouth, Ib 


— 





T STANDS FOR BIG GROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
ass seed sowing and even distribution of 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


5 ER Low-Down D 
Grainand Fertiiz zor r 


er acre for gr: 







SPA 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grass 


wheels with broad tires, 
raft. Investizate before buying. 


any depth, perfect regulation, low steel or wood tr 
Easy to fill and operate. 


Write for tree catalogue, 


SPANGLER MANFG, CO.. 509 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA, 


STANDARD EVERYWHERE. 
FULLY WARRANTED. 
ee) ela A ee 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 18. 





David’s Confession. 
(Psalm 51: 1-17.) 


Golden Text: Create in me a 
clean heart, O God. (Ps. 51:10.) 

We come the darkest 
period in all the life of David. Out- 
wardly the king was prosperous and 
successful. He hac thoroughly es- 
tablished himself in his kingdom, 
had overcome the enemies of Israel, 
and was in the full tide of power. 
With prosperity, however, there had 
come a weakening of his moral char- 
acter, and in his inward life there 
was a hidden sore, which bade fair 
to wreck his very soul. 

David’s Great Sin.—In an 
wary moment temptation of 
most seductive kind had come to 
David. Instead of sternly repelling 
the suggestion of evil, David cher- 
ished the sinful desire in his heart 
until he had yielded to the tempta- 
tion, and had become an adulterer 
in deed as well as in thought. Then 
in a vain effort to conceal his crime 
he added a foul and treacherous mur- 
der to the score against him. 

The Prophet Nathan’s Rebuke.— 
It was a brave and fearless thing 
which Nathan did, in __ bring- 
ing home to David’s soul the enor- 
mity of the double crime which he 
had committed. Great skill and tact 
also did the prophet display in tell- 
ing the simple but touching parable, 
whose application was so pertinent 
that it needed but the words “Thou 
art the man,” to make David realize 
that he was himself the wicked man 
whose portrait had been drawn in 
such vivid colors in the parable. 

Repentance.—It is characteristic 
of David that though he sinned most 
grievously, yet he was most sincere 
in his repentance. 

The depth and sincerity of his 
repentance cannot be questioned, for 
the Lord aecepted his contrition as 
genuine, and received him again into 
the divine favor, © 

Few men have sinned as deeply as 
did David, but few have also re- 
pented with the same _ earnestness 
as he showed. Some have questioned 
how David could be described as a 
man after God’s own heart, in view 
of the awful series of crimes which 
he committed at this period of his 
life. The solution to this difficulty 
is found not in minimizing the guilt, 
but in a correct appreciation of the 
repentance of David. The main 
stream of David’s life ran in har- 
mony with the will of God, and 
though at times he departed from 
doing the divine will, yet he turned 
at last so resolutely from his sin, 
that it showed him to be a man of 
noble purpose, whose aspirations 
were heavenward, in spite of oc- 
casional lapses into sin. 

Confession.—David witnessed the 
Sincerity of his repentance by a full 
confession of his sin. Not only to 
the prophet did he declare his sorrow 
and regret, but to the whole nation 
as well, In the fifty-first Psalm, 
which forms the subject.of our study 
In the present lesson, he has poured 


now to 


un- 
the 





CONFESSIONS OF A PRIEST. 


L Jno. S. Cox, of Wake, Ark., 
writes, “For 12 years I suffered from 
Yellow Jaundice. I consulted a 
number of physicians and tried all 
sorts of medicines, but got no relief. 
Then I began the use of Electric 
Bitters and feel that I am now cured 
of a disease that had me in its grasp 
for twelve years.” If you want a re- 
liable medicine for Liver and Kidne “y 
trouble, stomach disorder or general 


Rey. 


debility, get Electric Bitters. It’s 
Searentood by all druggists. Only 
ic. 


forth the story of his awful guilt and 
of his heartfelt repentance. It must 
be remembered that in writing this 
Psalm David set before the whole 
people the story of his fall, for the 
Psalms were written to be used in the 
choral worship of Jehovah; and in 
putting his own experience into this 
form, David not only proclaimed to 
his own generation, but transmitted 
to all posterity the memory of his 
guilt. 

Forgiveness.—The Psalm which is 
before us not only reveals David's 
repentance for his great sin, but 
it also hints at what is still more 
clearly expressed in our next lesson, 
namely, David’s assurance of the di- 
vine forgiveness. He is firm in the 
confidence that God will not despise 
a broken and a contrite heart, and 
he stands ready to praise the Lord 
for the restoration to divine favor 
which he feels sure will be his. 

A Practical Lesson.—The great 
emphasis which this story of David’s 
confession places upon the impor- 
tance of humble repentance and 
open acknowledgment of our sins be- 
fore God and man, should not be 
overlooked. We are all prone to sin; 
so let us realize that, when we have 
sinned, the only road to peace with 
God lies in a full confession of our 
guilt and in simple reliance upon 
his pardoning mercy. 





SPECIAL RATES ON ACCOUNT 
OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE FAIR, RALEIGH, N. 
C., OCTOBER 19 to 24, 1903. 


The Southern Railway announces 
on account of the above occasion one 
first-class fare for the round trip, 
plus 50 cents, which includes one ad- 
mission to the Fair, from all points 
within the State of North Carolina, 
including Norfolk, Richmond, Lynch- 
burg, Danville and intermediate sta- 
tions to Raleigh. 

The following round trip rates will 
apply from stations named, which in- 
cludes one admission to the Fair: 


Asheboro, = ©, on 55 
Asheville, N. C Pree wreset tess 1s. 
Burlington, ra eS ee 2.45 
Chapel Tall. INO... 5cs cs eeces. Seon 
Charlotte, N.C. 6.1 0ctonn cele ee 
Clavton,, “ie ne dea sie eies 1.00 
Moncores NiO ex cucacosiecaecee scene, Dane 
Danville, Va. . 8.95 


Davidson. IN. Oi. cc ass s:060cbee See 
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Kernersville, IN, Css cacecs cccae Gane 
Lexineton, IN. i. .s60ts secwaes MEO 
Whaname. Nl lt ees opal pina sins 
Mount Airy, N. ©. cccccanecees thn 
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CYATTTRREOIRE: G eee ae 1.40 
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Suffolk, Va SR A ar Aa RAE AUIS 5.45 
Tnomasville, DN. Orci ness eoosy Geen 
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Trinity, 


lomivereity, NOs saws oad see MOOD 
Walnut Cove, IN. Gis c cece cca 0 
Wilkesboro, N. O,,..:000000c8008 ODO 
Wilson Mills. NN. °O.. ccesccsee se 4 
Winston-Salem, N. C.......... 4.10 


For further particulars, call on 
any agent Southern Railway, or ad- 
dress, 
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Raleigh, N. C. 
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GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga 


1000 Per Cent. 
Profit in 
Wealth and Health 


In fresh, luscious, home-grown 


STRAWBERRIES 


- TEED 
BYA 


BANK DEPOSIT 


Railroad Fare Paid. 500 
FREE Courses Offered. 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 
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DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
Greds of the best teachers in the United 
states for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer youto some that would 
robably suit. 
cated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 


THE E 
[Established 1891.] 


carry fresh anywhere in the United 
States. Our 120-page manual (free to 
buyers) makes growing for pleasure 
or profit plain to Sail, Plant now. Also 
save half on 
FRUIT TREES 

by paying direct from us, saving 

profits rite for free catalogue, 
nentioning this paper. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 
KITTRELL, N, C. 





NO CHARGE. Members 


SDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

















When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 


WANTED Two traveling salesmien in 
. each State. Permanent 
position, $60 and expenses. Central Tobacco 
Works Co., Penicks, Va. 

















Money Saved by Buying Through the 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


COTTON GINS, COTTON PRESSES, 
HAY PRESSES, MOWERS, RAKES, erc. 

















Fruit Tress. 


Apples, 4%c. to 7%4c. each; Peaches, 3c. to 7%4c.; Pears, 
7%4c. to 15c.; Mulberries, 7 4c. to roc. 
Send for PricE List with varieties, etc. 


Field Seed. 


Crimson Clover—Prime--_--_.----~----- $2.80 per bus. 
Crimson Clover— Choice -_-.-.--_------ 105 “* 
Crimson Clover—Trade-Mark_____-_---- gto |S 
Red Clover—(Gieod.........« ..........-.-.- 650 * 
Red Clover—Prime ----_~ ~-__-- disasiaiatiiibs S70 =* 
Rea Clover—-Choice .................+- 60 * 
NE I cs cscsenicsertinlsncansarii cl .16 pound 
Be Clever; GUE cocci cewecccces SF * 


(Sacks 15 cents.) 


Crass Seed. 


Timetiy——Prime ...... ...0- on n0cnenn coe $1.70 per bus. 
Teeth —Cheles ....... 2.2 nene connns 1.80 
Orchard Grass—Prime-_--___- ---------- . °° 
Orchard Grass—Choice -___ ---_-------- 370 6=C®* 
men Tep—Ie Chee... ~. ~~~ <2 - o~n=>s 2.2CO* 
Red Top— Fancy cleaned -__----.------ .o8 pound 
Oats. 

Virginia Winter Gray—Prime ---~-~---- $o.58 per bus. 
Virginia Winter Gray—Choice___~ ~----- oo * 
Red Rust Proof—Prime___-_~~--. ------ << * 
Red Rust Proof—Choice-_-_--.._------ —_— * 
NE 6c ete mamisimeiee a lC«Y 


(Seed wheat in two and one-half bags.) 


Bearded Varieties. 


i Oo, Sia ok Gist uitianaes wares $1.25 per bus. 
SO (tine ae = 
ES BROR Eee en meen reee One ere me ae ei 
Smooth Head Varieties. 

Se EE Ree mrt $1.30 per bus. 
I I in is widen iglinee inane 45 =“ 
I ins nc iciopmamiammmaees alee * 
Purple Straw -----~--- ia acai aallamec ipleueliaileh 1.20 vy 
in aki ies aac alee 1.20 
i elt nll  hnaibun talielsgason 1,20 * 
Babe, THOR TOE inno ccnccenen cons .06 pound. 
ee Or ccc emecees .08 - 
I a ee cs .06 “ 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 
SEND ALLORDERSTO . 


I. B. PARKER, s. B. A.. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The United States in a State of Mind. 


In the State of Mass. 
There lives a lass 
I love to go N. C.: 
No other Miss. 
Can e’er, I Wis., 
Be half so dear to Me. 
R. I. is blue 
And her cheeks the hue 
Of shells where waters swash; 
On her pink-white phiz 
There Nev. Ariz. 
The least complexion Wash. 
La.! could I win 
The heart of Minn., 
IV’d ask for nothing more. 
But I only dream 
Upon the theme 
And Conn. it o’er and Ore. 
Why is it, pray, 
I can’t Ala. 
This love that makes me II1.? 
INS ¥.,-O:.. Wey. 
Kan. Nev. Ver. I 
Propose to her my will? 
I shun the task 
’Twould be to ask 
This gentle maid to wed; 
And so, to press 
My suit, I guess 
Alaska Pa. instead. 
—The Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 











HINTS TO CHILDREN. 
Timely Talk About Character Building— 
Forming Habits Which Mar or Make 

For the Better Things of Life. 


Listen, children! You have had 
your first week of school this year. 
Your slates are still clean and you 
may be puzzling your troubled little 
heads over the marks that you 
should make on them, and it is right 
that you should puzzle over that, for 
it means a great deal to you before 
the year is out. The marks can often 
be rubbed out, but sometimes when 
your pencil is a little gritty on the 
point, before you notice it you have 
made a mark that has cut into the 
surface of the slate. So at the end 
of the year your slate will show a va- 
riety of marks, this way and that, 
all over its surface, no matter how 
you may rub it and scrub it. 

That is a great deal the way with 
what we call character building. The 
character is so complicated that it is 
hard to describe. Habit has a large 
part in it—the force that makes you 
take a certain side of the street when 
you go to school; that makes you 
wind your top in a particular way; 
that causes you to earry your doll, 
maybe head down, day after day; 
that may lead you to be about two 
minutes late at school in the morn- 
ings. 

How easy it is to fall into a habit! 
You know that now, but as years go 
on you will learn it better, and the 
mark the habit grit in your pencil 
will make will grow deeper and deep- 
er, so look out for habit! Be sure 
that your habits are the kind that 
will make a decent looking mark on 
your life slate, for the mark may be | 
one that will never rub out. | 

Make it a habit to be on time— | 
the tardy habit would make an ugly | 
mark. Make it a habit to be cheer- | 
ful—the girl or boy that is always 
whining and ready to ery or get an- | 
gry will have a poor looking slate | 





when the school of life is over. Be 
unselfish. Think of the golden rule 
your mother has taught you so well, 
act toward others as you want them 
to act toward you. It is awfully easy 
to get into the habit of being sel- 
fish and there is nothing that will 
make your slate look worse. 

Work! work till you get tired—you 
will sleep better. If idleness ever be. 
comes a habit you cannot get rid of, 
you might as well get off the earth. 
That doesn’t mean no play, for play 
But it 
means.that a habit of sitting around 
and doing nothing will ruin- you. 
Be truthful, not only in the words 
you say but in the way you 


is part of the work of life. 


say them. 
of telling 
lies than by mere words, and your 
will tell you what that 
No one has much use for 


There are ‘lots more ways 


conscience 
means. 
a boy or girl that lies. 

Don’t be slow! Learn to do things 
quickly, and it will soon be a habit, 
but remember that you should take 
time to do them right. Don’t be 
“smart.” There is nothing that will 
make people dislike you 
Don’t be loud, that is, unless there is 
The boy that 
couldn’t whoop it up when his ball 


quicker. 
mighty good reason. 


team is winning isn’t worth much. 
But there are times and places for 
such exercises. 

There are lots more dont’s and 
do’s, but there is one thing that will 
help you always to get along well 
and grow to be manly men and wo- 
manly women. Do you want to hear 
it? Remember your mother. Live 
so that she will be proud of you, 
and don’t be backward in asking her 
advice. Then if you always remem- 
ber that you are making marks ev- 
ery day on that character slate of 
yours, you will likely have it pretty 
when the last day 
comes. And, of course, you want it 
to be clean.—Winston-Salem Jour- 
nal. 
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Smokeless Powdor 
NITRO CLUB E> 

& ARROW F 
SHOT SHELLS | sas. 


are winning  - ee? 
r & 
everywhere at 
the trap-shoot- 
ing tournaments. 
Loaded with 
AN ¥Y standard 
smokeless pow- 
der, and for sale 
EVERYWHERE. 














Specify U.M.C. 
Send for catalog free | 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





















with a machine built especially for 
southern trade. Built for the pur- 
pose. The only machine of 
the kind. Shreds fine, 
does not husk. Price two- 
thirds that of huskers. A 


SHRED 


pre 0 ton of Keystone fodder is 
BUILD worth a ton of the best hay, 


the largest line of Huskers and Shredders of any manufacturer, also a 
full line of Horse Powers, Jacks, Corn Shellers, Hay Balers, Mowers 
Seeders, Rakes, Loaders and Disc Harrows. ‘ 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. THE KEYSTONE Co. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. STERLING, ILL. 














TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
hundreds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 
wash them away when you can buy a BOSTROM Im- 
PROVED FaRM LEVEL with Telescope for $10. (one 
without Telescope for $65, and SAVE IT ALL by 
ee erly terracing your farm. For irrigation and Rice 
Culture Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Ley- 
els, there is no better instrument made. write for de- 
scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free. 











Bostrom-Brady [ifg. Co., 25 W. Ala., St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Salt, Salt, Salt! 


CARGO OF SALT ARRIVED EX. SCHOONER 
C. C. LESTER, CONSISTING OF ........ 


10,000 BAGS. 


—— WE ALSO HaVE—— 


.lce Cream and Rock Salt for Cattle.. 


WE CAN GIVE ROCK BOTTOM PRICES ON CAR LOADS OR LESS. 





e@ SEND YOUR ORDERS QUICK, to 


D. L. CORE COMPANY, 
> WHOLESALE GROCERS AND IMPORTERS, 


? 118 to 125 N. Water St, = - == + WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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FARM WACON 


is FULLY GUARANTEED to be the very best, strong- 
est and lightest draft wagon for all farm pur- 

) poses. Neat, handsome, substantially con- 
structed from best grade seasoned timber, 
well ironed, it possesses every quality that 
makes it desirable. See the FLORENCE 

at our nearest agency. If there is no agency near, 
write us direct and we will send you free our illus- 
trated Catalogue, our attractive periodical ‘The 
Florence Waggin’ Tengue,” and make you an offer 


ith 
Pat. Coil Springs 
under the Bolsters. 


The Western Farmer’s Favorite. 
to supply you with a FLORENCE WAGON on liberal terms and at a low price. 


Write today to Dept.D. FLORENCE WACON WORKS, Florence, Alabama. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
A. AND M. COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Men to Farm, like men in other vocations, need education. The State Agri- 
cultural College provides instruction that educates for thefarm. : : : 


Four year course in Agriculture. Two year course in Agriculture, 
Winter courses in Agricuiture and Dairying. 
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Expenses are moderate. Many opportunities for self help. Information 
about Scholarships, Self Support or other perentare of the Agricultural 
Courses can be obtained by addressing the Professor of Agriculture. : : : 


<@> O2D>90DOBIDSODBOD 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, RALEiau, N. C. 
HOSES HES ODO SGHOSHOSVSOSGHBSOVSOSGSOGVSOSHIOAHSDOS 
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is not much for a hay press, butin the 


apre CENT APIECE ~ 


RED RIPPER Hay Press 


has been on the market, the expense for repairs has been 
less than thatamount. The Red Ripper is a one horse 
hay press, costing less than any other machinein the mar- 
ket. Easy capacity, twenty bales per hour. Our new Cata- 
logue No, 423 is ready to be mailed to you if you ask for it. 
Distributing points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 


Address SIKES MFG. CO., Helena, Georgia. 























THE 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL ane INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


ee COU eam 


Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Cemmercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Diplomas. Advanced 
Practice and Observation School. Faculty numbers 40. Board, laundry, tuition, an 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. For noa-residents of the State $160. Twelfth an 
nual session begins September 15, 1903. To secure board in dormitories, ali free-tuition ap- 
plications should be made before July 15th. Correspondence invited from those desiring 
competent teachers and stenographers. For catalogue and other infermation, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Grcensbore, N. C. 


urses leading to Degrees. Well-equipped 
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WOMAN’S WORK 








How Shall Our Girls be Taught Home- 
making. 

There is a very general feeling 
throughout our country among edu- 
cated people that home-making 
means definite work with definite 
knowledge. In years gone by a girl 
was supposed to come to that defin- 
ite knowledge instinctively. At least 
she was given no special preparation 
for the definite work which must be 
guided by knowledge. To-day we are 
questioning in what way that knowl- 
edge may be given to the great mass 
of girls who will in a few years be 
the home-makers of the land. There 
has been in the past a definite feel- 
ing that the mother in the home 
ought to teach the girls in such a 
way that home-making would be 
practically a part of their heritage. 
But conditions have changed since 
the time of our grandmothers, when 
home-making was practically all that 
was demanded of women. To-day we 
ask not only that a woman shall be 
a good wife and mother, a good 
home-maker, but that she be a good 
church woman, a good society wo- 
man, a good club woman, a good eciti- 
zen in the town in which she lives. 
And these many duties have filled the 
lives of our women until they have 
little time left for definite instruc- 
tion to the daughters in the homes. 
The daughters, too, have their days 
filled with school duties, music, and 
the many demands which are made 
upon them by their neighbor girls. 
All this makes it almost impossible 
for the mother to find time when she 
can have the daughter at home to 
give her instructnon in home-mak- 
ing. 

There is another point in the fact 
that the families of to-day are much 
smaller than they were two genera- 
tions ago, and the demands of each 
family fill the time of the members 
of that family so thoroughly that 
outside of school life the girl has 
little time for study or for the prac- 
tice of housewifely duties. 

A second way of teaching our 
girls home-making comes through the 
public schools. We learned years ago 
that it was much more economical 
for a community to hire a teacher to 
teach all the children of the commun- 
ity arithmetic, grammar and geog- 
raphy, than to expect each mother to 
teach her own children these branch- 
es. The same economy is found in 
teaching home-making. One teacher 
can teach thirty girls the principles 
of home-making more easily than can 








SAVES TWO FROM DEATH. 


“Our little daughter had an almost 
fatal attack of whooping cough and 
bronchitis,” writes Mrs. W. K. Havi- 
land, of Armonk, N. Y., “but, when 
all other remedies failed, we saved 
her life with Dr. King’s New Dis- 
covery. Our niece, who had Con- 
sumption in an advanced stage, also 
used this wonderful medicine and 
to-day she is perfectly well.” Des- 
perate throat and lung diseases yield 
to Dr. King’s New Discovery as to 
no other medicine on earth. Infalli- 
ble for Coughs and Colds. 50c. and 
$1.00 bottles guaranteed by all drug- 
gists. Trial bottles free. 





thirty mothers teach their own girls, 
even though the mothers knew as 
much about it as does the teacher. 
If the work of domestic science is 
put into the public schools, every girl 
has some teaching in this direction. 
And who will question the usefulness 
of work in this line? Which will 
she use most in her common life, 
knowledge of quadratics or knowl- 
edge of yeast? Which will be of most 
value to her, knowledge of ancient 
history or knowledge of the insect 
life which is common about her? 
Will she not give thanks in the com- 
ing years for knowledge of the fab- 
rics of which her clothing is to be 
made or her house decorated, much 
more than for the knowledge of Ger- 
man or ability to translate a few 
Greek sentences? In no sense would 
I give the impression that I under- 
value the studies in the schools. The 
more our girls can have the better. 
But certainly a knowledge of home- 
making will give her much more 
power for the duties that will come 
into her life than will knowledge of 
any other one branch. It is her 
right to have this knowledge, and we 
owe to the girls in every community 
the training that will make them 
most useful and most helpful in com- 
ing years. 

A third way in which a girl may 
gain this knowledge of home-making 
is by special schools planned and car- 
ried on with the purpose of giving 
girls training in home-making after 
they are through their other school 
life. This is the method largely used 
in the LKHuropean countries. The 
criticism the Americans give this 
method is that so many American 
girls leave school early, marry young, 
and are not likely to take the time 
to come to the cpecial school. Pub- 
lic school life reaches so many more 
girls in every community that it 
seems to give more training than can 
the special school. 


All this supposes that we are a 
unit in believing that a girl should 
know something of home-making be- 
fore she comes into her own home. 
We have a right to believe this if we 
look at every other kind of business 
carried on in our country. No man 
trusts a banker who has not had a 
banking training. Not one of us 
would ask to have a prescription put 
up at a store unless some one in that 
store has had a druggist’s training. 
We do not trust our lives in the 
hands of a doctor who has had no 
medical education. We do not even 
want to hear a man preach unless 
he has had theological training. Our 
clothing must be made by a practiced 
dress-maker. We send our children 
to schools presided over by trained 
teachers. Is it right, or just, or wise, 
or profitable to ask a girl to make 
a home, and to care for the physical, 
mental and sniritual growth of a 
family without giving her some help 
toward making that work easy for 
her and giving her power to make 
her work accomplish the best results 
possible ? 

I shall be glad to have discussion 
upon this point, because I am sure 
every woman in this house has 
thought over the matter for her own 





daughters if she has any, if not, for 
the daughters of her neighbors; and 
in a State like Illinois, where domes- 
tic science has a strong hold upon 
nearly every county in the State, the 
women have certainly thought earn- 
estly and well along this line.—Mrs. 
Nellie Kedizie Jones, in address be- 
fore Illinois Domestic Science As- 
sociation. 





College Women for Mothers. 


It is a matter of observation that 
often the college woman makes the 
best mother. She may not be the hap- 
piest girl of her mother’s flock, the 
most popular belle in society, or the 
most domestic or adequate bride, but 
when she has children all the inherit- 
ed lore of motherhood, supplemented 
by a trained, disciplined mind fa- 
miliar with facts, are hers. 

The college woman does not stupe- 
fy her infant with drugs nor bind 
it with bands of iron-threaded linen, 
nor feed it with pork-fat or sugar, 
nor dose it with herb tea, nor dress 
it like a doll, nor “show it off” to 
strangers. She studies the individu- 
al child, and all the lore of her “salad 
days” becomes transfigured in moth- 
er-love. As her children grow older 
the college woman travels on with 
them exultantly, finding new joy with 
every year, and growing young in 
heart and sympathies as time goes 
by. And you may be sure her girls 
will all be college girls, and her boys 
all college boys, unless there are some 
who are better without such training, 
in which case she will know enough 
not to force the wrong educational 
experiences upon unwilling or unap- 
preciative learners—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Who is 
MAcBETH ? 
The maker who 
isn’t afraid of his 








lamp-chimneys. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 
do you want it? 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 


Raleigh. and Cape Fear R. R. 












































TIMWBeE TABLE. 
South-bound North bound 
rains. Trains, 
Daily Except Daily Except 
fone STATIONS. Sunday. ° 
See’d | First First | See’d 
Class | Class Class.| Class 
101 | 105 104 102 
A.M.| P.M, A.M. | P. M, 
700 | 415 9 30 5 30 
715 | 4 25 9 20 5 15 
7 25 | 4 30 .| 9 15 5 07 
735 | 4 40 .[ 9 05 5 00 
740) 445 .| 9 00 4 55 
755 | 4 50 |. .| 8 55 4 50 
8 00 | 4 55 .| 8 45 4 80 
8 05 | 4 57 .| 8 40 4 26 
8 25 | 5 05 .| 8 35 4 20 
8 30 | 5 15 | 8 30 4 02 
8 50 | 5 20 8 11 3 57 
9 03 | 5 25 |...C. F. & N. Junction...| 8 17 8 53 
9 15 | 5 80 |...... Fuquay Springs ......) 815 | 3 50 
9 20 |} 5 35}. ch -| 8 05 8 85 
9 25 | 5 40}. y 8 00 3 25 
9 40 | 5 60 7 55 3 15 
9 50 | 5 55 7 45 3 00 
OBB: BOD hesasccscs 7 40 2 55 
10 00 | 6 10 J...... willington Station...... 730 | 2 45 
LEAVE, ARRIVE. 

















JOHN A. MILLS, 
President und Gen. Mgr. 








Every mother can have, free, eur 
ook on the disorders of ehildren— 
stomach troubles, worms, . Is will 
It teaches 


eta 
save many a medics) bill. 


the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the § 
delicate stomach of ehildheod. Is has 
eured children for 60 years. Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ke ed 
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the runaway auto at Zanesville, O., fair, ran into 
Page Fence? It had already counted over ascore of 
killed or injured before it struck the fe 


fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect June 14th, 1903. 


WASN'T 








This condensed schedule is published as 


information and is — to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. es 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’? Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:30 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.20 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina‘points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfolk, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

3.52 P. Il. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At Catena 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and _ first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or'eans, day coaches Washin - 
ton to New Orleans, also with no 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’] Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C 
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Condition of the Forty-two National Banks in North Carolina September 9g, 1903. 


(Compiled From Official Reports.) 


Resources. 





Loans and discounts SEEN  < Paewae en saoot $14,104,551.5 
OVOP: GEALES: 6.55078 0.0050: 6c, 0:5:500,4:5, 019,00 941% C888 6444 ah. ae Bases aren 
U. 8S. Bonds to seeure circulation .. 1,987,250.00 
Uc. DONS CO SECUPESAEPOSITS: osicces: Kesesins eonae es eee 933,800.00 
(EVeEMitn O09 s S; IDONGS: wince ca Re heos.e Cas deese weeede 76,275.87 
Bonds, securities, judgments, claims, ote. 336,467.08 
Banking house furniture and fixtures . 401,896.12 
Other real estate and MOTrtPagES ....000 ase sesecscceces 42,106.63 
Due from other National banks .......... 983,119.04 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 2.22 ceeeeceees 642,697.69 
Due from approved reserve agents...... Cav sewes, cottvens DZZON004S 
IHCCMNAL POVENUC. SUATIPS. 6.06.06 04 26.64400.006 Goees eee “ewes 1,001.45 
Checks and other cash items ... 79,256.04 
Notes on other National banks STG s864 Seweahesies 106,961.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickles and cents .............. 14,661.64 
Specie 657,274.95 
CDA CNGC? Ph rseiciha Cen tiGwiene 06 45: %. GSO SS SNORE EERE 464,584.00 
Five per cent redemption £ ‘fund . 89,301.50 
Due from U.S. Treasury . 992.80 
APPTOGRLO: KicciisGawscasetearwns 686880 22,312,907.13 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock . $3,610,000.00 
SOUT I ULIS) ANA TICE «2155 Gyqreteterwoie slaves ates’ eae" Heweia sens eaadses. Lee OUCOOo 
Undivided profits, less expenses ...... piktene, Bdirdlenareas oe 769,784.92 
National bank notes outstanding we HaeNEp es 1,971,500.00 
Due to other National banks ....... 1,186,472.84 
Due to State banks and bankers ..... aby etapeeta spo Aedes 674,128.63 
Due to trust companies and Savings banks ..... & 81,908.70 
Due to approved reserve agents .. 18,811.81 
Dividends unpaid : SheReieiere Bas Cae es eee . 2,085.42 
Individual Geposyts iss ocean 10,783,244.94 
| ae hg ae Sere ee ie eM etwicutiwa bite aideresttauses 884,225.77 
Deposits U. 8. disbursing officers ...... 54,815.89 


Bonds borrowed 


Notes and bills pollacwented 
IS MAVADIS) eceeye.d-cco-cciore aisieialeroslaleters 
Other Habilities —.isesedéevcwseesxas 


Aggregate .. 


45,000.00 
677,720.82 
330,000.00 

14,117.29 


eee eee eee eee we wee wee 





22,312,907.13 


Cr 





‘¢Sample Copy.’’ 


If this paper is marked “sample 
copy,” it is an invitation to sub- 
scribe, and the paper is before you 
to speak for itself. We think it 
ought to have the patronage of 
North Carolina farmers, not simply 
because it is published in North Car- 
olina, but because it is especially 
adapted to North Carolina condi- 
tions. And it is our endeavor to 
cover thoroughly every department 
needed in a general farmer’s news- 
paper—clear, forcible and instructive 
agricultural articles from the best 
practical and scientific farmers; in- 
dependent, and informing editorial 
comment on the questions of the day 
and the world’s happenings; fresh, | 
up-to-date State and general news, 
“all the news that’s fit to print” pre- 
sented in readable form; the best 
general literature of the day, fiction, 
fun and poetry; carefully selected 
matter regarding woman’s’ work; 
our general correspondence depart- 
ment, for the free discussion of all 
sides of all public questions; reli- 
gious selections, and matter for even 
the children. Examination will show 
you that no paper published in the 
South, at any price, covers so thor- 
oughly all the departments needed 
to make a well-rounded and first- | 
class family paper. And each de- | 
partment alone is worth the small ' 


‘ 


subscription price, $1.00 per year. | 

Your subscription will be appre- | 
ciated by us, and it will be our 
earnest endeavor to make it worth 
money times its cost to you. j 








Better to be seen in a small com-' 


pany of those who try to do right 
than to be hid among a company of | 
wrong-doers. 





GREAT STATE FAIR, RALEIGH, 
N. C., OCTOBER 19-24,1903. 


Everybody is invited to take part 
in the great State Fair. 

Make your entries for premiums, 
a liberal line of premiums is offered 
on agricultural products, horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, horticulture, pantry 
supplies, manufactures, general dis- 
plays, fancy work, art, etc., premiums 
paid promptly in thirty days from 
close of the Fair. Grandest display 
of agricultural and _labor-saving 
farm machinery of the latest and best 
styles ever seen in the South. Alone 
worth a trip to the Fair. Solid car- 
load of new threshing machinery, 
fanning mills, etc. Finest display of 
poultry and pet stock in the State. 
Exhibit of butter making. Great dis- 
play of fine cattle. Archer and Ada- 
holt will send the finest display of 
sheep ever seen here. The free at- 
tractions have never before been 
equalled, the Human Bomb aeronaut 
goes up enclosed in a bomb, which ex- 
plodes at a dizzy height, and lets him 
drop with his parachute; the Great 
Captive War Balloon, carries pas- 
sengers to a height of 1,200 feet with 
perfect safety. The greatest reunion 
of Confederate Veterans held for 
many years will be held on the 22nd 
of October in Raleigh. The Great 
Gaskill-Mundy-Levitt Carnival Com- 
pany with fifteen first-class shows, 
will be here. They will furnish four 
splendid free acts. Great Grant on 
the high wire, Arthur Holden’s grand 
i high dive from a ladder one hundred 
feet high into three feet of water, 
Youturkey’s marvellous slide for life, 
Dervalto’s wonderful spiral act, as- 
cends a spiral 75 feet standing on 
a ball and slowly descends. 

One fare for the round trip plus a 
fifty cent coupon admission to the 
Fair Grounds on all railroads. Spe- 


‘cial excursions and extras with con- 


venient schedules allowing visitors 
| to get home at a reasonable hour af- 
ter spending a most delightful day in 
the Capital City. For further infor- 
mation address 














Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. 


Delia 


Berkshire pigs left my clover pasture in Sep- 


tember, 
15 


Are ready for October. Only $5.00—Best 

English and American Blood. 

H. H. WILLIAMS 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


SEABOAR!: 


Arm Lint Raw.» 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 
1.25 a. m.—“‘Seaboard Express.” For 

Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m.—“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—‘Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.83 p. m.—“Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

Z; P, SMITH. T. P. A; 

CO. , GATTIC. ©, 7. & P. A... 




















JOSEPH ©. POGUE, Secretary. 


Phones 117. Raleigh, N .O. 


NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 
District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCa}- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) R. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can. 
non, Horse Shoe. 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist. 
H.H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator, 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh 





FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—John Graham, Warrenton, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—Hugh D. Edgerton, Ingle- 
side, Fianklin County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County, 

Lecturer—H. M. Cates, Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—J. C. Bain, 
Wade, Cumberland County. 


Chaplain—A. P. Cates, Rock Spring, Or- 
ange County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 

EXKCUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh; W. B. 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John Gsaham, Warren- 
ton; Dr. J. E. Pe:son, Pikeville; Thomas J. 
Oldham, Teer. 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J.M Mitchell, Goldsboro; T. P. Johnston, 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes, HilJsboro, 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 

Dr C. W. Burkett, Dr. F. L. Stevens, T. B. 

Parker, Clarence H Poe, Raleigh. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson. 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


President—J.S Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
Secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 





AGRICULTURAL EXFERIMENT STA- 
TION. 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raléigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ka- 
leigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers, Raleigh. 
Veterinarian—Tait But er, Raleigh. 
Biologist—F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, Jr., Ra- 


leigh. 
Assistant Chemist—G. 8. Fraps, Raleigh 
Poultryman—J.S. Jeffrey, West Raleigh. 
Assistant in Field Experiments—B. F. Wal- 
ton, West Raleigh. 
Assistant in Dairy Husbandry—J. C. 
dall, West Raleigh. 


Ken- 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, q F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Keck, Neti Cone, 

District ‘Vice-Presidents—W L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





EASTERN CAROLINA FRUIT AND 
TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


President ~ W. L. Hill, Warsaw. 

Vice-President—W. E. Springer, Wilming- 
ton 

Secretary and Business Agent—H. TT. Bau- 
man, Wilmington. 

Treasurer—S. H Strange, Fayetteville. 

Attorney—E. 8. Martin, Wilmington. 

Executive Committee—-W. L. ill, chair- 
man; J. A. Westbrook. W. E. Springer. JA. 
Westbrook and W. E. Thigpen. 


FARMERS’ STATE CONVENTION. 
President—R. W Scott, Melville, N. C. 
Secretary—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 
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